



Are you 
missing the fun 
of the 70 s? 


Seeing the country — the real country — 
the way it should be seen. Far off the 
road. With the whole family along. 
That's the fun of the 70's — Honda's new 
Mini Trail 70's. 

They'll go just about anywhere 
you can hike. But a lot farther and a lot 
faster. And they won't give out. Mini 
Trails pack powerful Honda overhead 
cam four-stToke engines — the most 
dependable motorcycle engines designed. 

Riding the CT-70H is so easy, too. 
The soft contoured seat and rear suspen- 
sion smooth the bumps. There are extra- 
tough brakes for quick stopping. And a 
brand-new hand clutch has been added 
specially for the men. Great for down- 
shifting when you need more power. 
Always gives maximum control. 

The Mini Trail 70 also has a built- 
in USDA-approved spark arrestor/ 
muffler, to help keep the wilderness just 
the way you found it. Quiet and green. 


The Mini Trail 70 is at your 
Honda dealers now. Don't miss it. Just 
look for the little bike with the bright 
new colors, lettering and racing stripes. 
From mighty to mini, Honda has it all. 


Mini Hail 70 h 


Always ride safely. Wear a helmet and observe all rules of the road. For a free color brochure, write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Oept. BW,Bo* 50, Gardena, Calif. 90247. ® 1970 AH M 




In the last few months, 

we’ve discovered that working together works. 


Once upon a time there were 
two paper companies. Great North- 
ern and Nekoosa Edwards. 

Then we decided to get 
together. 

We knew that together we’d 
be a lot stronger. A lot better 
equipped to compete against the 
giants of our industry. 

And we're happy to report 
that being together is working. 

Now as Great Northern 
Nekoosa, we're a broader-based 
company. 

We’re not only the country’s 


leading independent producer of 
newsprint and containerboard. 

We're also the leading pro- 
ducer of papers for computers. And 
a major manufacturer of copier 
paper and special grades for the 
printing and publishing industries. 

We’re in more markets. If one 
of them is down, we have others 
to lift us up. 

Our eight mills are now lo- 
cated in five states: Maine, New 
York, Georgia, Arkansas and Wis- 
consin. 

We're even starting to cash in 
on each other’s talents. Our re- 
search people are getting together. 

So are our marketing and pro- 
duction people. 


The more we work together, 
the smaller the giants seem to 
become. 

If you’d like to find out more 
about us, write to Peter Paine, 
Chairman of the Board, Great 
Northern Nekoosa, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10036. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

NEKOOSA 

CORK- ■ N 



There's quite a bit of 
competition around Monte Carlo, 
Le Mans and Indianapolis. 

Except in one area: tire cords. 

Because all those cars 
out there, regardless of 
make, model or man, are on 
nylon cord tires. 


An impressive testimonial, 
when you consider how much 
is riding on those tires. 

Of course, it's all more than 
a big coincidence. 

It's show of strength for nylon. 
Because nylon is stronger 
than any other tire cord. 


Which is why it's more depend- 
able. And, consequently, safer. 

Now, while your car 
will never meet the demands 
of the track, it is good to 
know that your tires 
are out there winning prizes. 
Giving you one choice. Nylon. 


Monsanto When there’s a lot riding on it. 


HI-TCST NYLON 
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Next week 

TENSE BUT TENACIOUS, the 
N.Y. Met defense of the world 
title begins in the infield with 
Rud Harrelson. At the start of 
the Inst desperate drive, n re- 
port on baseball's only race. 

THIRTY-SIX-INCH THIGHSI 
Sixty-inch chcsls! These arc the 
superheavyweight weight lift- 
ers who strain for the world 
title in Ohio next month. A gal- 
lery in color by Neil Leifcr. 

THE HUNT FORTUNE was 
founded in oil, not games, but 
old H.L. merely looked on in 
awe while two of his sons, 
Lamar and Bunker, poured 
gushers of money into sport. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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How much do you see when 

Think about it for a moment, then read the 
paragraph below, from THE WORLD OF VAN GOGH. 

Signs of Van Gogh's grief— and his fears— abound in this turbulently emotional work. The sky 
is a deep, angry blue that overpowers the two clouds on the horizon. The foreground is uncer- 
tain— an ill-defined crossroad. A dirt path seen in part in the foreground runs blindly off both 
sides of the canvas; a grass track curves into the wheat field only to disappear at a dead end. 

The wheat itself rises like an angry sea to contend with the stormy sky. Crows flapping over 
the tumult swarm toward the viewer. Even the perspective contributes to this effect; the horizon 
rolls relentlessly forward. In this picture Van Gogh painted what he must have felt— that the 
world was closing in on him and his roads of escape were blocked, with the land rising up and 
the sky glowering down. Created in the artist’s deepest anxiety, the painting nevertheless 
reveals Van Gogh’s power, his expressive use of color and firm sense of composition. 

Now look at the painting again. 

Do you see more in it this time? Is it more interesting to you? Do you feel the emotional impact 
in a way you didn’t before? Would you be able to interpret the painting for a friend or a 
younger member of your family? Do you think you’ve learned something not only about this 
work, but about all works of art? 

If your answer to any or all of these questions is yes ... if a single paragraph from The World 
of Van Gogh helps you to sec more, feel more, know more about art. ..just imagine what a 
188-page book can do for you. Or books about other masters. 




The World of Van Gogli 

Borrow it for 10 days free as a guest of the 
Time-Life Library of Art 

The World of Van Gogh introduces you to the Time-Like Library 
of Art-a richly illustrated series that brings right into your home 
the best of 700 years of Western painting and sculpture. With sev- 
eral volumes in print, the Library has been highly praised by critics 
all over the country. Focusing on the work and the world of artists 
such as Michelangelo, Goya or Turner, each volume is a splendid 
gallery, an invaluable reference book and a pleasurable way of 
increasing your appreciation of art. 

160 illustrations, 72 in full color 

Written by Robert Wallace, The World of Van Gogh is 9" x 12", 

188 pages, with 160 illustrations, many of them full- or double- 
pages. To help you see Van Gogh agains* the setting of his time 
and his contemporaries, the book also offers profusely illustrated 
chapters on Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as examples 


of the work of Cezanne, Degas, Renoir, Monet and others. For all 
its luxurious features, the book costs only $5.95 ($6.25 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling. With it, you receive free a specially 
written 3,500-word essay on art history . . . plus a large, full-color 
chronology chart which lists 368 major Western artists. 

Browse before you buy 

Borrow The World of Van Gogh for 10 days free. If it doesn’t 
make you want to own it, send it back. If you keep it, you pay 
just $5.95 ($6.25 in Canada)... and we will then send you other 
volumes in the Library of Art at the rate of one every two 
months, on the same free trial terms. 

There is absolutely no obligation. You’re committing yourself 
to nothing more than browsing through a beautiful book— so why 
not fill out the order form and mail it right now? 


you look at this painting? 




Crows, Anvers, July 1890 


Other volumes 
in the 
Time-Life 
Library of Art: 

The World of Picasso 
The World of Manet 
The World of Rembrandt 


Painted all through his lifetime. 
Van Gogh's many self-portraits 
provide an illuminating 
chronicle not only of his artistic, 
hut his psychic evolution. 


TIM! 

BOOKS 


Actual book size: 9" x 12". 
Illustrated slipease, 
hard covers, 188 pages, 

160 illustrations, 

72 in full color. 


If it’s worth a second glance it should be in magazines. 


The moving image is like real life. It comes and it goes in 
the flickering of an eye. 

The trouble is. there are a lot of things you can't absorb 
in the flickering of an eye. A race car ghosting past at 200 
mph is one obvious example. 

Ditto, the beauty of a piece of art... the coverage of a 
great event. ..the detail of a new product. 


For thoughtful understanding, you need a second glance. 
And for that, you need magazines with their second-glance 
strengths. (Ask Zenith, ask Eastman Kodak, ask Bell & 
Howell, ask Westinghouse if that isn’t true.) 

Magazines freeze the world. Magazines are where a split 
second lasts as long as you want. 

TIME • LIFE • FORTUNE • SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



It could have been worth 
$200 more. 



The "book value” was $1,290. But would anyone pay 
that for a car that needs a ring job? If you're banking on 
the right trade-in price for your car, give yourself some peace 
of mind: let Quaker State look after your engine. 

Quaker State Motor Oil has a natural ability to resist 
costly engine wear. It’s refined only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the best lubricating crude 
in the world. Then it’s blended and fortified by oil 
specialists to protect every vital engine part. 

Buy yourself some peace of mind. Ask for 
Quaker State wherever they care about cars. 

It's America's most preferred motor oil. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


ORANGE AND BLACK 

Syracuse University, famed in past years 
for black stars like Jim Brown, Ernie 
Davis, Jim Nance and Floyd Little, is 
having profound trouble with its cur- 
rent generation of black football play- 
ers. Last spring nine of the 10 blacks 
on the squad stayed away from spring 
practice; their action, they said, was the 
result of Syracuse’s repeated failure to 
hire a black assistant coach. (A visit to 
the practice sessions by Little, now with 
the Denver Broncos, during which he 
criticized the attitude of some of the un- 
dergraduate black players, appeared to 
trigger the walkout.) John Corbally, 
chancellor of the university, who had 
been maintaining a hands-off attitude, 
instructed Head Coach Ben Schwartz- 
waldcr to hire a black assistant before 
fall practice began, and Carlmon Jones 
of Florida A&M subsequently joined the 
staff. Meanwhile. Schwartzwaldcr sent 
letters to the black athletes who had 
missed the spring drills, telling them, 
“If you have any interest in returning 
to football, it is essential that you sec 
me personally before August 1. Your 
status will be discussed at this time.” 

How many blacks requested interviews 
is not clear, but most of them spoke to 
Schwartzwalder either personally or by 
telephone. When notices were sent to 
players to report to fall practice, only 
two of the nine rebelling blacks were 
on the list; the other seven were not in- 
vited because of their "attitude." They 
then filed a complaint against Schwartz- 
walder and the coaching staff with the 
local Human Rights Commission. 

White players on the squad were gen- 
erally in sympathy with Schwartzwal- 
der’s action. Joe Ehrmann, a tackle, said, 
"Sure, we’re going to miss them, but 
they more or less brought it on them- 
selves. There wasn’t a racist issue on 
the club. It was just a separatist atti- 
tude: blacks and whites doing what they 
wanted, by themselves.” Ray White, an- 
other tackle last year, said, "Most of 


us were for Ben’s choice. The idea was 
that we weren’t against the demands of 
the blacks. It's just that they quit.” 

Greg Allen, one of the blacks who 
had been invited back, said, "All sum- 
mer I’ve prepared myself to play foot- 
ball. I want to play. But I don’t know 
all of the present situation. I thought 
we had a justified complaint. We had 
been told that we would have a black as- 
sistant coach at spring practice. I feel 
the whole problem would have ended, 
now that there is a black coach, if the 
seven had been permitted to play this 
fall.” 

FILL HILL 

Chicago and New York have both talked 
about building artificial ski slopes for 
city dwellers out of compacted garbage 
and solid waste. It sounds fairly gamy 
but, assuming land is available and costs 
not extreme. Garbage Mountains make 
a lot of sense, since they provide a sym- 
biotic solution to two pressing urban 
needs: garbage disposal and recreation 
areas. And you wouldn't be skiing 
through tin-can moguls or down bed- 
spring slopes. Dirt covers the waste and 
the deodorized and disinfected junk, and 
grass covers the dirt. Snow, of course, 
is another problem. 

GET YOUR COLD BEER 

When vendors at Milwaukee Brewer 
games in County Stadium are out of 
Schiitz, they’re out of beer — or almost. 
After getting complaints from readers 
that the vendors were refusing to sell 
Pabst and Miller, two other Milwaukee 
beers, The Milwaukee Journal had a 
young reporter apply at the ball park 
for work as a beer hawker. He was hired 
and, according to his account, was in- 
structed to sell seven cases of Schiitz 
for every two of Pabst and one of Mil- 
ler. Checkers under the stands kept track 
of the cases of beer each vendor took 
out to sell to the crowd to make sure 
that of every 10 cases taken seven were 


Schiitz. The reporter was told, “If they 
ask you for Pabst, tell them we don’t 
have enough cooler space to cool as 
much Pabst." 

The arrangement is not as arbitrary 
as it sounds. Robert A. Uihlein Jr., the 
president of Schiitz, is one of the own- 
ers of the ball club, and Schiitz is a 
major sponsor of radio and television 
broadcasts of Brewer games. Allan (Bud) 
Selig, president of the club, freely grant- 
ed that Schiitz had a favored position. 
"It is a basic fact in the baseball busi- 
ness,” he said, "that when a brewery 
makes a deal for radio and TV rights, 
the beer sales in the stadium go along 
with it." 

And the arrangement violates no laws. 
The Brewers’ contract with Milwaukee 
County specifics that no product shall 
be sold on an exclusive basis. Almost ex- 
clusive doesn’t count. 

HARO CORE 

This summer Ann Landers ran a letter 
in her advice-to-the-careworn column 
that warned against cutting open golf 


balls to see what is inside. The letter said 
that a neighborhood child had done just 
that and was horribly injured ("I don’t 
want to go into detail, but the boy will 
never look the same”). The letter went 
on: "Kids don’t realize that the center 
of the ball sometimes contains sulfuric 
acid as well as zinc sulfide and other ma- 
terials that can be harmful." Ann du- 
tifully printed the letter along with a 
stern but gentle admonition to parents. 

continued 



SCORECARD continued 


Well, now. In his marvelous book 
“ Where Did You Go?” "Out.” " What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.” . Robert Paul 
Smith reviewed some of the myths of 
childhood, among them the absolutely 
unquestioned one that if you cut tnto 
the center of a golf ball you would be hor- 
ribly poisoned, just as you would au- 
tomatically get lockjaw if you happened 
to cut the cord of skin between thumb 
and forefinger. Smith described the in- 
credible day when the center of a golf 
ball was cut into. Sure enough, an ugly, 
poisonous-looking fluid oozed out . . . 
but nothing happened. Nobody dropped 
dead, nobody was poisoned, nobody was 
even disfigured for life. 

Who is right, Ann Landers or Rob- 
ert Paul Smith? Jack Havcy, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of research at Wilson 
Sporting Goods, says, “When golf balls 
were first manufactured in this country, 
some of them contained an acid salt 
called zinc chloride in the center, which 
is harmful and corrosive, particularly to 
the eyes. For the last 30 years, how- 
ever, no American-niade ball has had 
any chemical irritating material in the 
center [Havey could not be as certain 
about foreign-made golf balls]. Our Wil- 
son balls, for instance, have either solid 
or fluid centers, the latter either paste 
or water. 

“But the fluid in the center of to- 
day’s golf balls is contained in rubber 
at a pressure of something more than 
2.000 pounds per square inch. If some- 
one cut into a ball the sudden release of 
that pressure would be like a small ex- 
plosion, and it could do damage, just 
as water from a fire hose w ould. The dam- 
age would be mechanical, rather than 
chemical, but it could be painful and pos- 
sibly disfiguring. So. while there's noth- 
ing poisonous in there, children should 
be told not to cut into golf balls." 

Especially new ones, fresh out of 
Daddy's bag. 

VON BOWWOW 

The coolly efficient, splendidly organized 
Germans would be the last people in 
the world you'd expect to get cute over 
the 1972 Olympics, right? Wrong. A bul- 
letin from Munich says the official mas- 
cot for the '72 Games will be a dachs- 
hund. More than that, its name will be 
Olympia-Waldi. and copies of it will be 
on sale all over the place, in plastic, 
in soft cuddly rubber and in teddy-bear 
versions. 
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The real five Olympia-Waldi, a 3- 
month-old wirehaired dachshund with 
an illustrious pedigree, was presented to 
Monsieur Felix Levitan, president of the 
Association Internationale de la Prcsse 
Sportive, by the Munich Organizing 
Committee, and that makes it official. 
The full-grown model for those hundreds 
cf thousands of commercially viable 
mascots is named Chcrie von Birkcnhof. 
Its sire vvas world champion in a canine 
beauty contest, the committee said coy- 
ly, and the dam was a national cham- 
pion in German sporting dog trials. 

All right. It is too late to stop it now. 
Still, if they had to have a mascot for 
the Munich Games, the Germans ap- 
pear to have goofed. Why not a Ger- 
man shepherd, kind of a big, reliable 
Rin Tin Tin hero image? Or maybe a 
fierce Doberman, the sort of dog that 
would patrol the track, ever ready to 
bite any non-German who dared finish 
first? Now there is a mascot's mascot. 

DANGEROUS RADICAL 

A. J. Licbling once described high school 
football coaches as “a cross between 
plantation overseer and YMCA secre- 
tary," and it is unhappily true that many 
of this dedicated breed believe that their 
mission in life is to instill in their charg- 
es a curious combination of pseudo-re- 
ligious zeal and abject obedience to 
coachly authority. A happy exception 
is George Davis, football coach at Wil- 
lits High School in Willits, Calif. Every 
Wednesday during the football season 
Davis distributes ballots to his players, 
and they vote on the question of who 
will be in the starting lineup for that 
week's game. Last year, his first at Wil- 
lits, was an edgy one for Davis. His 
small democracy in action lost its first 
four games and there were authoritative 
growls from the stands. But the team 
settled down, turned things around and 
eventually finished in a tic for the league 
championship, something no Willits 
team had done before. 

The Davis system stems from his mem- 
ory of college football when a teammate 
w ho later played w ith the San Francisco 
49crs for five years w as only third siring. 
“1 couldn't figure out why me and a cou- 
ple of other guys were playing and he 
wasn’t," Davis says. “I decided that if 
I was going to coach, 1 wouldn't make 
the same mistake. I decided to let the 
squad vote because there's less chance 
of 40 guys being wrong. I didn't realize 


at the time what a motivational factor 
it would be. In practice there is better 
concentration and more alertness. The 
players arc learning about the entire 
team, not just one position. 

“What it teaches is responsibility. I 
think many people — and I’m not nec- 
essarily limiting this to football coach- 
es — feel that the human animal is mo- 
tivated better by fear than by your be- 
lief in him. I think that's wrong. I have 
faith in their ability. They really become 
informed and involved, and they learn 
to choose correctly. 

"I believe school is a preparation for 
life, and I think football is part of school. 
They learn more about democracy and 
the vote out on the football field than 
they do in history class.” 

GOOD SMALL MEN 

Just about everything in Little League 
baseball, except for an occasional out- 
size pitcher, is scaled down to suit the 
general dimensions of the boys playing 
the game. Now Aaron Johnson, a ju- 
nior high school teacher in Baltimore, 
has scaled down basketball. After com- 
paring his young son with a 10-foot bas- 
ket, Johnson devised a portable goal that 
can be adjusted to heights from 7 */z ' dow n 
to 3 Vi' from the floor. The backboard is 
30" by 26", instead of the standard 72" 
by 48", and the hoop itself is only 12“ 
in diameter, instead of 18", which is bet- 
ter suited to the six- or eight-inch ball a 
kid might w ant to use in place cf a reg- 
ulation basketball with a 9.6-inch di- 
ameter. Johnson has patented his inven- 
tion, which can be used indoors or out, 
and has copyrighted two names for it: 
Mini-Hoopstcr and Mini-Dunker. 

It sounds like a line idea, but what 
would you be willing to bet that some 
towering 4-foot-high first-graders don’t 
come along to stuff shots and dominate 
the game? 

PRAYER WHEELS 

The Rev. Bill Frazier, a Baptist min- 
ister from Gadsden, Ala., who says lie 
has always been a stock-car-racing fan, 
showed up at the Talladega 500 
NASCAR race last week towing a por- 
table church, complete with six pews, a 
pulpit and a sign on the side that said 
“The Chapel." 

“You sec Goodyear, Prestone, Grey- 
Rock and just about everything else you 
can think of at these races,” the Rev. Fra- 
zier said. “I figured it was time the Lord 


got a little representation. I'm going to 
promote God just like the other guys pro- 
mote STP." He said some of the driv- 
ers had been a little difficult to approach, 
possibly because “they’re so close to 
death they don't want to think about it. 
But wives like the idea, and occasionally 
a driver will ask me to pray for an 
engine.” 

FAREWELL TO EAGLES 

Another sad chapter in the continuing 
story of pesticides: bald eagles appear 
headed for extinction in Maine. Of 30 
nests examined, twin birds were found 
in three, single eaglets in five and no 
young at all in the other 22, although 
the parent birds were still tending the 
nests in a futile, instinctive attempt to 
achieve reproduction. Studies show that 
unhatched eggs in Maine contain about 
23 parts per million of DDT, an in- 
tolerably high level. Biologist Frank 
Ligas says, "Two of Maine’s most pol- 
luted rivers, the Kennebec and the An- 
droscoggin, flow into Merrymeeting Bay. 
The eagles in that area lay eggs every 
year but have not hatched one since 
1963." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alden Capen, general manager of Cool- 
front Recreation in Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va., telling the history of littering: “Back 
in the days when primitive man was still 
living in trees, he would peel a banana, 
eat it and throw the skin over his shoul- 
der. There were some that would peel a 
banana, eat it and climb down out of 
the tree to bury the skin. Soon all of 
the early men that buried their skins 
were eaten by the lions and tigers and 
the ones that survived were those that 
tossed the skins over their shoulders. 
Therefore, we have a society that sur- 
vived because they were litterers." 

• Red Auerbach, general manager of the 
Boston Celtics, in comparing the NBA 
and the ABA: "All the good ABA guards 
are small. How are your little Kentucky 
guards going to do against the NBA 
guards, fellows like West, Robertson, 
Frazier and Havlicek? They'd just ma- 
neuver those little fellows inside and 
shoot over them.” 

• Bob Leonard, coach of the A BA cham- 

pion Indiana Pacers, after hearing Au- 
erbach's statements: “1 don't think there 
are any guards in the NBA, either, who 
can guard West, Robertson, Frazier and 
Havlicek." end 
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t Faultless 


Play a Faultless 
and you’ll never crack a smile. 


Just ask Lee Elder. He’ll tell you a conven- 
tional ball can cut if you hit it wrong. 

But not the Faultless. It’s solid. “Why, 
it's almost impossible to cut a Faultless and 
make it smile.” 

A conventional ball can go out of round 
after it's played only a couple of holes. 

So it won’t putt . . . drive ... or play true. 

But the Faultless stays round. “Even 
after you belt it around! And it plays as long 
—or longer— than conventional ones.” 

Which is something else to smile about. 

Faultless Golf Products, Division of Abbott Laboratories 
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BIG IFS 
IN 

BIG D 

The Cowboys, who haven't won a big game, are 
plagued by quarterback doubts, complacent vets, 
angry blacks and no confidence by TEX MAULE 

W eek in and week out, the Dallas Cowboys may be the 
best team in professional football. In the regular sea- 
son. But in the big-money games, those for division or 
league championships, the Dallas Cowboys are the best 
team in football at coming up with fascinating ways to 
lose. Or, as many fans contend, they choke. 

In each of the last four years Dallas has played for ei- 
ther a league or a divisional title and each time it has lost. 
Twice it lost honorably and narrowly to the Green Bay 
Packers; twice it lost disgracefully and by a wide margin 
to the Cleveland Browns. Yet in the last four years the 
Cowboys won more regular-season games than any of the 
teams in the old NFL. 

Coach Tom Landry doesn't deny his club's tendency to 
choke when a title is at stake. "The hardest championship 
to win is the first,” he once said. "After that a club 
knows that it is capable of winning and it gains a great 
deal in confidence.” 

Last week, before the Cowboys played the Packers in 
an exhibition game. Landry expanded on his theory. “Suc- 
cess breeds success," he said. "But failure has a carry- 
over effect, too. If we had won that first game against 
Green Bay for the championship, there’s a pretty good 
chance we could have won the next three. After we lost 
the second game our chances of winning a third were 
much worse than after the single loss, and after the third 
loss, to Cleveland, I think we were at a big psychological 
disadvantage in the playoff game last year. Once we break 
the spell we’ll be as good as any other team in key games.” 

The first two losses, at Dallas and Green Bay, certainly 
don’t support the theory that the Cowboys fold in the 
clutch. The first game was decided in the final seconds. 
Dallas was on the Green Bay two-yard line. Don Mer- 
edith, then the Cowboy quarterback, was hit hard by Line- 

conttnued 

As Dallas and Breen Bay met on the Cotton Bowl's new AstroTurf, 
Roger Staubach was knocked woozy. Coach Landry steamed. 
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backer Dave Robinson just as lie was 
throwing a pass. The ball plopped into 
the hands of Green Bay’s Tom Brown. 
The next year, in Green Bay. the Cow- 
boys played well, only to again lose in 
the closing seconds, Bart Starr sneaking 
into the end zone behind the blocks of 
Jerry Kramer, who got the credit, and 
Ken Bowman, who didn't. The losses 
to Cleveland were more decisive (31-20 
and 38-14), and a number of Dallas fans, 
including one high club official, attribute 
the first defeat to Meredith, the second 
to Craig Morton, his successor. 

"I don't know exactly how to describe 
Meredith,” the official said. "What 
would you say he was"? 1 mean in his at- 
titude. Flippant? No, I guess that’s not 
really the word. I guess the word I want 
is frivolous.” 

Certainly Meredith lacked the deter- 
mination of a John Unitas or the ded- 
ication of a Bart Starr, but it isn't fair 
to characterize him as frivolous. He was 
undeniably a flippant man with a fey, 
wry sense of humor and an occasional 
tendency to disregard training rules, but 
on the field he was tough and coura- 
geous, and during his last three seasons 
he played with a series of nagging if not 
crippling injuries — and with unchari- 
table boos ringing in his ears. 

"I never fell that I gave less than my 
best when l played," Meredith said re- 
cently. "I gave it all I had and I don't 
know how I could have given any more." 

Morton, who took over last year af- 
ter Meredith’s retirement, is also sus- 
pected of being frivolous. “I don’t think 
he's as serious about the game as he 
should be, either,” said the same of- 
ficial who criticized Meredith. ”1 can’t 
understand why a man whose whole life 
is football can take it so lightly, but I 
don’t know what to do about it.” 

Morton did little to alter this impres- 
sion when the club left its California 
training camp last week to return to Dal- 
las for the Green Bay exhibition game. 
He missed the plane. He said he hadn't 
been called in time and had overslept. 
His excuse wasn’t really all that feeble. 
Four other Cowboys, including Lee Roy 
Jordan, the middle linebacker who may 
be the most gung-ho player on the team, 
missed the plane, too. 

Victorious Green Bay was paced by Donny 
Anderson, who got three touchdowns. Bob 
Hayes got one and bulleted into the stands- 


However, when the Cowboys got to 
Dallas, Landry named Roger Staubach, 
the 1963 Hcisman Trophy winner from 
Navy, as his starting quarterback against 
the Packers. Staubach is a fiery ball- 
player who likes to run if his receivers 
arc momentarily covered. He may be a 
more inspirational leader than Morton, 
if not quite as accurate a passer. 

‘‘No one on this team has his po- 
sition made." Landry said by way of ex- 
planation. “I'll play the man who gets 
the job done, in practiceorinthe game.” 
This is a reflection of Landry’s off-sea- 
son thoughts about the defects in the 
team and, possibly, in his own approach 
to the game. The Cowboys have become 
a mature team in the last few years and, 
although he hasn’t said so, Landry ob- 
viously feels that some of his veterans 
have become complacent. 

Staubach, who backed up Morton last 
season, has the confidence of the young- 
er receivers. Reggie Rucker, who was 
on the taxi squad last year, worked out 
with Staubach during the off season, and 
he reflects their feeling. “The guy can't 
stand losing at anything,” he said. “We 
used to run wind sprints together every 
day and I'm probably a tenth of a second 
or two faster than Roger at 40 yards, 
but I couldn't convince him no matter 
how many times I beat him. He was al- 
ways after me to race him again and 
every time I beat him he said. Til get 
you next time.' ” 

Staubach looked better than adequate 
even though the Packers beat the Cow- 
boys 35-34 last Saturday night. That is, 
as long as he lasted. Unfortunately, his 
penchant for running makes him prone 
to injury. In the first quarter he was tack- 
led hard on one of his impromptu for- 
ays and knocked dizzy. He wasn’t se- 
riously injured, but when he was still 
woozy after the half Landry decided not 
to put him back in. 

Morton, who came in for Staubach 
and performed at least as well, has in- 
herited not only Meredith's reputation 
for insouciance but his lack of popu- 
larity with the fans, loo. Once, when he 
was forced into a hurried pass by a strong 
rush and overthrew a wide-open Bob 
Hayes, he was roundly booed. 

He deserves better. Through the first 
three games of the 1969 season Morton 
was brilliant, leading the league in pass- 
completion average. In the fourth game 
he dislocated his right shoulder, which 
inhibited his throwing motion for the 


rest of the year, but he still completed 
53.6% of his passes. An operation has 
repaired the damaged shoulder and he 
now throws as well as ever. 

Too, Morton is honest. Before the 
Cleveland playoff game last year he ad- 
mitted he was scared to death and he 
played that way. If he again beats out 
Staubach, the added year of experience 
under pressure should settle him down. 

There is one more factor that may 
help account for the Cowboys' tradi- 
tional hanging on the money. Most of 
the black players on the club are less 
than enchanted with Dallas and the at- 
titude of its citizenry toward blacks. Don 
Perkins, who was a fine running back, 
retired while still in his prime and gave 
as one of the reasons his difficulty in find- 
ing suitable housing in Dallas. Another 
black player said. “Sure, they cheer us 
when we're on the field, but they can’t 
see us off it. They make you feel like an 
animal act.” Moreover, a few of the 
white players have no love for the blacks 
and don’t bother to conceal it — a situ- 
ation that exists on other clubs as well. 

Finally, given the cumulative effects 
of a lack of confidence brought on by a 
succession of big defeats, breezy quar- 
terbacks. complacent veterans and dis- 
affected blacks, there is the possibility 
that Landry himself is a factor in pres- 
sure-filled games. His offense and de- 
fense arc extremely complicated and re- 
quire absolute concentration by every 
player to be successful. 

In a regular-season game the Cowboys 
can put aside their discontents, but in 
the playoffs, with the added strain of 
their reputation for collapse, they tend 
to make mental errors, and mistakes in 
the Landry system cost dearly. In the 
Lombardi-style Packer game, on the oth- 
er hand, the plays are relatively few and 
uncomplicated, and are so thoroughly 
rehearsed that they become instinctive. 
The old Packer powerhouses could ex- 
ecute them under any kind of pressure. 

The Cowboys may eventually attain 
that kind of perfection, and they almost 
surely will get another chance this season 
to put the lie to their reputation. They ap- 
pear to be the class of their division, so 
they will undoubtedly reach the division- 
al playoffs. And they have a big plus. 
They won’t have Cleveland to contend 
with, the Browns having moved into the 
American Conference. Given one playoff 
victory, the Dallas El Foldos might even 
get the winning habit. sno 
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AUSSIES AND FRENCH HOOK UP 


In a due / of rare excitement Australia’s “Gretel II," seemingly beaten, got past "France" to go one up in the first 
America's Cup international race-off ever sailed. On Monday " Gretel" went ahead 2-0 by CARLETON MITCHELL 


A s the cannon fired, two tall 12-ntc- 
ter sloops crossed the line off New- 
port last Friday, but this was no or- 
dinary start. For France, first over by a 
scant second, and for Gretel II, repre- 
senting Australia, it was at once the cul- 
mination of a watery trail that had com- 
menced on opposite sides of the globe 
and the beginning of the most important 
quest in yachting. For the first time in 
the 1 19-year-old history of the America's 
Cup. international eliminations were be- 
ing held to select a challenger, while 
American boats raced over a nearby 
course for the honor of defending. 

The sky was gray, the sea leaden and 
the breeze a fickle northwester during 
the preliminary jockeying. Baron Bich, 
president of the Association Francaise 
Pour "La Coupe de I' America," aboard 
a hellagged spectator craft, had made a 
fine Gallic gesture of nonchalance by 
passing to a friend in another boat a bot- 
tle of champagne in a long-handled dip 
net. But at the gun he perched on the 
bow of his craft, rigid as the figurehead 
of an old sailing ship, intent on the blue 
hull ahead. For him. as for Sir Frank 
Packer in another part of the huge watch- 
ing fleet, equally intent on his Gretel II, 
the decisive moments had begun. 

The first move was not long in com- 
ing. A little more than two minutes after 
the start Gretel tacked to port, and 
France followed. Despite the light air. 
both boats seemed to be moving well. 
France perhaps pointing higher. Gretel 
footing faster. There was little to choose 
between the sails. Gretel's main had a 
faintly lavender tint, reminiscent of the 
famous "Purple People Eater” carried 
by Columbia during the 1958 campaign. 

Other reminders of the classic Vim ver- 
sus Columbia battles materialized. When 
Gretel went back on the starboard tack, 
after half an hour, I could not tell which 
boat was ahead until they crossed. It 
was France, sliding across Crete!' s bow 
to a windward position, then covering, 
forcing the Australians to tack again. 
So it went to the first weather mark, an 
approach made more tense by wind shifts 


changing relative position. When France 
rounded 20 seconds ahead, a large cir- 
cus tent would have covered both decks. 

France upped spinnaker smartly. Gre- 
tel ditto. The sun was breaking through 
now. spotlighting the fleur-de-lis embla- 
zoned on the leading spinnaker, accent- 
ing the bright yellow shirts of the trail- 
ing crew. For the moment it was blow- 
ing fresher, and both boats look off. 
The 200-vessel spectator fleet charged 
wildly in pursuit, crisscrossing wakes, 
while above airplanes circled. It was a 
race to generate excitement, especially 
as the Australians began closing the gap. 
Slowly, ever so slowly. Gretel's sharp 
bow shaved down the open water be- 
tween until she had gained an overlap 
at the buoy. Officially, France led around 
the mark by four seconds, but Gretel 
went by as the next leg began. 

It was France's turn to attack. At her 
wheel stood Louis Novcrraz, 67-year- 
old Swiss veteran of a thousand vic- 
tories, a white yachting cap jaunty on 
white hair, the very epitome of the Eu- 
ropean yachtsman. Rounding up sharp- 
ly, he was able to block wind from the 
spinnaker of the leading boat, the only 
time in match racing the skipper astern 
has an advantage. Gretel slowed. France 
went ahead and then Jim Hardy, the 37- 
ycar-old Australian helmsman, had his 
chance to retaliate. The lead changed 
four times on the leg. The climax came 
after a brilliant maneuver by Novcrraz. 
Both boats had the faint air on their star- 
board beams, giving them little more 
than steerageway: Novcrraz bore off. as 
though to jibe, and Hardy responded 
by jibing. Novcrraz then went back to 
his original course for the buoy, with 
the Aussies unable to respond imme- 
diately for lack of way. France w as first 
around the third mark by only a length 
of clear water but Gretel was moving 
so slowly that the timer's watch showed 
her two minutes 14 seconds behind. 

During the interval France simply ran 
away, close-reaching into a new breeze. 
Any sailor who has ever raced off New- 
port knows that anything can happen 


with a dying nor" wester. A new wind 
must come in as the land warms. It is 
only a question when and from where. 
And what it docs to whom. Now cats- 
paws stole in from south of west, dark- 
ening the water like a cloud shadow. 
Not only did France open a lead of 10 
lengths before Gretel began to move, 
but the shift in direction meant that the 
final three legs, instead of being a bcat- 
run-bcat as the race committee intended, 
would become three reaches. Axiomal- 
ically. when this happens a race turns 
into a parade. U hardly seemed pos- 
sible for France to lose, unless the time 
limit of six hours for the 24.3-mile course 
expired before she could finish. 

At the fourth mark. France's margin 
was 1 :30, but there was much more open 
water between the two boats than at 
the previous turn. France's spinnaker was 
slow going up and slower to fill. In fact, 
it never did lift properly. Her lighter 
sail had been torn on the third leg and 
the substitute was too heavy for the w ind. 

No sooner had Gretel rounded the 
mark than she set a lightweight drifter 
reacher spinnaker and charged down on 
France, aided by a puff. But when the 
Australian's bow was at her rival's stern 
the puff left her to favor Frarie. which 
carried Novcrraz back into a lommand- 
ing lead. A heading wind had forced 
both boats to shift from spinnakers to 
genoa jibs, but France was live or six 
lengths ahead as she neared the crucial 
final turn. It was at this same buoy that 
Gretel had stalled at the end of the third 
leg. Now Novcrraz approached from 
slightly above the mark. As soon as he 
bore off to turn, he sailed into a calm 
spot and his jib collapsed. Gretel. com- 
ing up from a leeward position, seemed 
to move ever faster by comparison. In 
what must have been moments of ag- 
ony for those aboard the French chal- 
lenger. the mark drew nearer— but so 
did Gretel. 

Novcrraz got to the buoy first by 13 
seconds and made a tight turn to pre- 
vent Gretel front cutting inside. In so 
doing he lost the last of his way. Jim 
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Hardy sailed wide, keeping his sails 
drawing through a long, slow turn, 
achieving the impossible by sailing 
through France's Ice without breaking 
stride. Then Gretel moved on out into 
a freshening southwesterly and sped 
away, exactly as France had done ear- 
lier. This time there were no holes in 
the wind, and there was no catching the 
liver from Down Under. Greta finished 
six minutes 30 seconds ahead, almost 
half a mile in distance, to a tumultuous 
salute of horns and sirens - this was one 
light-weather race followed to the end 
by the spectator fleet. 

Even the victors were shocked by the 
margin after the race had been so close 
for five-sixths of the distance. "It's a 
shame,'* exclaimed Mike Greenaway, 
Aussie crew alternate and team physi- 


cian. as France neared the finish. It was 
a race cither boat deserved to win, but 
neither deserved to lose by more than a 
few lengths. The speed potential was al- 
most identical in the conditions, sail han- 
dling was good and both skippers showed 
themselves masters of match racing. It 
might well be called the most interesting 
trial race since '58. One debatable tac- 
tical decision, abetted by a fluke of wind, 
had compounded into defeat. Thus ob- 
servers in Newport were even more 
shocked by the aftermath next day, when 
the French camp issued a revised crew 
list for Monday's race: the names of 
Louis Novcrraz and eight out of 10 oth- 
ers aboard did not appear. The new 
helmsman was Pierre (Poppie) Delfour, 
long a member of the Bich eqttipe. Ear- 
lier rumor had reported him returning 


to France in a huff after his replacement 
as starting skipper by Novcrraz. 

Although Monday's contest was an- 
other cliffhanger. with the lead changing 
hands several times between the Aus- 
tralians and the French. Gretel made it 
two straight w ith a 1:32 victory. 

By comparison the American final tri- 
als are proceeding with less fireworks, 
but hardly more conclusively. In the first 
encounter of the week, on Tuesday. 
Weatherly was leading Heritage in the 
first division and Intrepid had opened a 
whopping lead on Valiant, when anoth- 
er nor'wester had expired. W eatherlv had 
previously tacked to get between her ri- 
val and the mark, a cardinal tenet of 
match racing, but Intrepid stood on with- 
out covering Valiant. When the new 
breeze struck in from the Point Judith 
shore, a tongue of wind licked toward 
Valiant. Too late Bill Picker tacked. In- 
trepid headed almost back to the start 
and finally arrived at the first mark 2:42 
astern. Even though Intrepid whittled 
two minutes off Valiant's lead before 
the finish, it was dubious consolation. 

Heritage had hoped for a new lease 
on life, and her victory over Weatherly 
by 6:19 on the opening day seemed to 
justify Skipper Charley Morgan's op- 
timism. However. Heritage thereupon 
lost twice to Valiant and once to In- 
trepid. and when Intrepid beat her again 
on Monday she was eliminated from the 
trials by the selection committee suf- 
fering the fate that had already befallen 
Weatherly late Thursday. 

Although Weatherly was superbly 
sailed by George Hinman and Briggs 
Cunningham, the '62 defender could not 
hold the newer boats in offshore con- 
ditions. Weatherly's earlier contribution 
as a yardstick had been invaluable and 
•‘the two old men of the sea. with the old- 
est old girl.'* in the words of Laura Cun- 
ningham. have had more fun than any- 
one else afloat. 

For Intrepid and Valiant the pressure 
grows. Following their inconclusive race 
on Tuesday, they met only once again, 
on Friday. In the same fluky conditions 
that plagued France and Gretel. they 
sailed a race that was not truly a test. 
There was no proper windward leg and 
the course was shortened to 10.8 miles. 
It went into the books as a victory for 
Intrepid by 23 seconds, evening the score 
between them for the final trials. Mem- 
bers of the selection committee wanted 
to see more. end 
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WATCH OUT! THERE ARE 
MORE EN ROUTE 

And more and more. The Baltimore Orioles' farm system is so productive it 
should keep the mother team's larder full for years by PETER CARRY 


O mar Aparicio usually works in the 
quiet dignity of the Chesapeake, 
one of Baltimore's most deluxe restau- 
rants. His gold sommelier’s chain with 
its key to the cellars and tasting cup dan- 
gling around his neck. Aparicio will 
for S60— uncork a bottle of his favorite 
v intage. Chateau Lalitc Rothschild 1959. 
But Aparicio. whose cousin Luis is the 
All-Star shortstop of the White Sox. has 
another place of business, and there the 
wines are less costly although the crowd 
is every bit as elite. He is the Orioles' 
team sommelier, a nonpaying job that 
rates a listing in the club's guide on the 
same page with Board Chairman Jerry 
Hoffbergcr. His duties of opening the 
champagne (at the party for clinching 
the American League's Eastern Division 
title last year it was undated Christian 
Brothers at $72 a case) for Oriole vic- 
tory celebrations kept him busy in the 
vintage years of 1966, when Baltimore 
won the world championship, and 1969, 
when the team look another pennant. 

Again this fall Aparicio is looking for- 
ward to a popping time. The Orioles 
are still the best team in the American 
League, and perhaps in all of baseball. 
Baltimore's familiar superstars. Brooks 
and Frank Robinson and Boog Powell, 
remain but they have had to share the 
glory with three superb pitchers who 
should win well over 20 games each and 
with a scouting and farm system that 
could extend Aparicio's stewardship lor 
years. Some of the new faces arc al- 
ready forcing their way into the Ori- 
oles" lineup and others arc ripening under 
careful supervision in vineyards at Roch- 
ester. N.Y. and elsewhere. 

Baltimore's once-set outfield of Frank 
Robinson. Paul Blair and Don Buford 
is being broken apart by second-year 
major-leaguer Merv Reltenmund. who 
has been the team's best hitter during 
the past six weeks. Outfielder Curt Mot- 
ion. who hit over .300 last year and is 


doing as well in his few starts this sea- 
son. remains on the bench along with 23- 
ycar-old rookie Terry Crowley- the 
club's only r.ew player, who had to hit 
.370 and play both the outfield and first 
base in spring training to make the team. 
That left Don Baylor, Roger Freed and 
Tom Shopay. a player pirated from the 
Yankees, to play the outfield in Roch- 
ester. where they have batted over .320 
for the year. Until recently none of them 
led the Red Wings in hitting because In- 
fielder Bobby Grich had the top aver- 
age in the International League. Grich 
was called to Baltimore last month to 
substitute occasionally in the infield for 
Brooks Robinson. Shortstop Mark Be- 
langer and Second Baseman Dave John- 
son. but his chances since arriving in 
the majors have been few. The utility 
man already there, Chico Salmon, is bat- 
ting .308. And there are other infielders 
waiting in Rochester, among them Enzo 
Hernandez, described by Personnel Di- 
rector Harry Dalton as a pup out of 
Aparicio, Luis — not Omar. 

The Orioles' talent runs thick on their 
five teams lower than Triple-A Roch- 
ester. Two of those affiliates lead their 
leagues and another is a close second. 
Over the past 10 years, while Baltimore 
was winning more games than any team 
in the league, its farm clubs were win- 
ning more games than those belonging 
to any major league organization. Such 
strength has allowed Dalton to restrict 
his trading to a few very favorable deals. 
He concluded the negotiations begun by 
his predecessors that brought Frank 
Robinson and a World Series victory-- 
to Baltimore, and last year he traded 
Curl Blefary. a platooncd player, to the 
Astros for Mike Cuellar. Cuellar won 
23 games in 1969 to share the Cy Young 
Award with Denny McLain. 

Cuellar could win the prize again this 
year, but if he does he probably will 
have to share it with teammates Dave 



McNally and Jim Palmer. At the end 
of last week McNally, the redheaded 
Montanan with the Huckleberry Finn 
face and the classic mix of a hard fast- 
ball and a sharp curvcball, was 19-7. 
Tall, lean Palmer, easily the fastest and 
least controlled of the three, stood at 17- 
7. while Cuellar, the sinister-appearing 
Cuban with fine control and the. trick- 
iest screwball since Carl Hubbcll. had 
won 19 and lost seven. 

"It would be a lot easier to come to 
play against these three guys if they were 
all hard fastball pitchers like Palmer." 
says Ken McMullen of the California 
Angels. "By the third day you might 
have your timing down. But it doesn't 
work that way here. McNally's got that 
great curve he can throw anytime and 
Cuellar's screwball is a pitch nobody 
else in baseball throws, and he can 
change speeds on it.” 

Until recently, as fast as the farm sys- 
tem could turn out good young pitch- 
ers. they invariably came up with sore 
arms, most of them permanently dam- 
aged. Only McNally, who opened the 
World Series for the Orioles in 1966 
but was reduced to a part-time starter 
in 1967, and Palmer, who as a 20-year- 
old was the Orioles' biggest winner in 
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1966. recovered. Palmer's first attempts 
at a comeback after tendonitis in his 
right shoulder struck him down the next 
year were so pathetic that no team was 
willing to take him for the S25.000 waiv- 
er price. 

The pattern of sore arms stopped 
abruptly with the appointment as pitch- 
ing coach in 1968 of George Bamberger, 
who. like Manager Earl Weaver and the 
other coaches, came up in the Orioles’ 
minor league system. McNally and Palm- 
er each credit him with keeping the staff 
healthy by making the pitchers exercise 
properly. “If you're in good condition, 
you're less apt to get hurt. It's that 
plain,” says Bamberger. 

The only place where the Orioles show 
any weakness is in the bullpen. Eddie 
Watt and Pete Richer!, who were very 
effective last year, have been renamed 
Smash and Crash for their erratic work 
this season. But Baltimore's substitute 
players could be called Smash and Crash, 
too. for positive reasons. The bench has 
driven in the winning run in one of ev- 
ery four Oriole victories. Rettenmund. 
who has been hitting .393 since July 8 
to raise his season's average to .312 and 
has become a starter, had plenty of help 
from his former benchmates last week 


as the Orioles opened up a 10 Vi-game 
lead over second-place New York. Sal- 
mon hit a two-run homer as Baltimore 
began the week with a 3-2 victory over 
the Brewers. Rettenmund's homer was 
the winning run the next night, and he 
and Salmon each drove in a run the fol- 
lowing evening when the Orioles again 
won 3 2. 

On Friday. Crowley substituted for 
the injured Powell. He had two hits in 
three times at bat and scored two runs, 
the second after he singled to rightfield, 
stole second and advanced to third on 
a grounder. Angel Catcher Tom Egan 
allowed a pitch to roll past him a short 
distance and Crowley dashed home just 
ahead of Egan's lunging tag. Sunday, 
Grich hit two singles in a rare start and 
Motton added a two-run homer. 

Aggressive play like that might im- 
press the manager of a fourth-place team, 
but under Weaver it usually means that 
the star will be back in the next day. 

“We're winning, that's the only good 
thing about sitting on the bench here." 
said Motton. “It's a little easier to take 
because you know we're gonna make 
some extra money in the playoffs and 
the Scries at the end of the year.” 

The man mostly responsible for the 


Only rookie to make Orioles this spring. Ter- 
ry Crowley scores in a chance with regulars. 


Oriole system is Jim McLaughlin, who 
was the only member of the front office 
to transfer with the team when it moved 
to Baltimore from St. Louis in 1954. It 
was he who hired the inexperienced Dal- 
ton fresh out of the Air Force after grad- 
uating from Amherst, and it was he who. 
during a brief stay with the Cincinnati 
Reds, signed Johnny Bench, Wayne 
Simpson. Bcrnie Carbo and Hal Mc- 
Rae. all of whom have played important 
roles in the Reds' season-long pennant 
drive. Back with the Orioles as head of 
minor league business operations. Mc- 
Laughlin attributes the team's success 
to group scouting. “We don't just use 
scouts to double-check each other," he 
says, "but we send each out with a def- 
inite purpose. I remember when we 
signed Powell, we had four scouts there, 
each with a different job." 

The Powell signing was typical of Bal- 
timore's thoroughness. Almost every 
team in the majors wanted him until 
the end of his senior year in high school 
when he played in a state tournament 
and failed to hit. Only the Orioles and 
one other team remained interested. 

"We never hesitated." says McLaugh- 
lin. "He just had a bad series like any 
player. We never doubted that he was a 
good prospect." 

Rettenmund. the best new product of 
the system, is also one of its more sur- 
prised recruits. “I didn't contribute to 
a single one of the 109 games we won 
last season." he said last week. "Then 
on lop of that l had an awful winter in 
the Puerto Rican league. I hit .146. I 
began to question my ability to play in 
the big leagues." 

Rettenmund changed his stance slight- 
ly in spring training, and when Blair 
was injured by a pitched ball he got his 
chance to play regularly. He has rarely 
been out of the lineup since. 

“I still don't consider myself anything 
but a utility outfielder," Rettenmund 
says. With utilitymen like Rettenmund 
around, Omar Aparicio can begin to 
dream of wearing his new tailcoat. It 
was made specially for last year's World 
Series cork popping, which never came 
off. Aparicio, in fact, might one day 
have to sew leather patches on the el- 
bows. That or buy a new tailcoat with 
his champagne earnings. kmo 
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NOW LOOK WHO’S AN OLD LADY 


It's little Debbie Meyer who won three golds in Mexico in 1968 (below). At 18 (right), she is simply ancient by female 
swimming standards, but not too creaky to set another world record at L.A. by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


U ntil the spell was broken following 
the l%X Olympics, Debbie Meyer 
swam as if possessed, her tender years 
tiring her to a high competitive pitch. If 
her three-hour-a-day workouts allowed 
little time for the demands of high school, 
it made no difference to the California 
teen-ager, who blithely recited home- 
work to herself as she reeled off prac- 
tice laps. In view of the three gold-med- 
als she subsequently won in Mexico City, 
it was appropriate that one assignment 
she fulfilled in that fashion was to mem- 
orize Mark Antony’s oration in praise 
of the all-conquering Caesar. 

More recently, if no less fittingly. Deb- 
bie's submarine Shakespeare has in- 
cluded Hamlet's “to be or not to be" 
soliloquy. On her return from Mexico 
she suffered a classic post-Olympic let- 
down. She moped around her parents' 
ranch-style home in Sacramento ag- 
onizing openly and ut length over wheth- 
er to retire from swimming. Having 
realized her heart's desire at the Olym- 
pics, she now had few new experiences 
in swimming to look forward to — ex- 
cept possibly the wholly unwelcome 
one of losing. Only this past spring 
did Debbie finally decide to remain in 
the swim until the 1972 Olympics. "I 
want to defend my Olympic titles," 
she declared, her old desire beginning 
to smolder. “I'd like to stay cn top a 
while longer." 

Debbie's resolve will be getting a thor- 
oughgoing test. Earlier this month she 
turned 18, which in the compressed 
world of women's swimming makes 
her. strange though it may sound, one 
of the sport’s venerable figures. The 
changes that have come over her are 
pleasant enough. While nobody was 
looking she has sneaked up to 5' 7*/2'. 
nearly three inches taller than when 
she set her first world record at 14. 
Her button cuteness has ripened into a 
dimple-cheeked prettincss. Most won- 
drous of all, such expressions as “crum- 
my" and "go jump in the lake" have 


separated themselves from her vocab- 
ulary like chaff from the grain. 

If the passage of time has affected Deb- 
bie’s swimming, it was not immediately 
evident at last week’s AAU outdoor 
championships in Los Angeles. On open- 
ing night, she pared nearly two-tenths 
of a second off her own world record in 
the 400-mctcr freestyle with a time of 
4:24.343. The next evening, however, she 
finished only third in the 400-meter in- 
dividual medley, both her backstroke 
and breaststroke failing her. Returning 
to the freestyle on Sunday, Debbie eas- 
ily won the 1,500. Although she failed 
to break the 800- or 1 ,500-meter records, 


as she had hoped, she said afterward, 
"I'm just satisfied I won." 

Debbie's performance in the 400 free 
was just one among 13 world records 
broken at the meet, which can only en- 
hance the reputation of the Los An- 
geles Swim Stadium as one of the world's 
fastest pools. The suggestion that a sw im- 
ming pool can be fast, the same as a 
track, may sound as if somebody had 
gone out and invented AstroWater, but 
in fact, the explanation has to do with 
the pool, not the water in it. Built for 
the 1932 Olympics and situated inspi- 
rationally in the shadow of the Los An- 
geles Coliseum, it is, quite simply, deep- 
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er — five feet at the shallowest point- 
than other pools, which generally taper 
to feet or less. This reduces waves 
that can slow a swimmer down. Some- 
thing that accomplishes the same thing 
is the conformation of the gutters in 
the Swim Stadium, which tend to trap 
waves rather than allow them to wash 
back into the pool. 

Probably the main reason that the 


Swim Stadium is fast, though, is that 
swimmers like Debbie Meyer, who set 
three world records there in the 1968 
Olympic Trials, have come to consider 
it so. Before leaving for the AAUs. Deb- 
bie put up a sign in her bedroom in Sac- 
ramento reading, "L.A. Is the Fastest 
Pool in the West.” “'Swimming in this 
pool is like being on a surfboard and hav- 
ing somebody push you,” said Debbie, 


who demonstrated that she still is — when 
she wants to be — the fastest female 
afloat. 

The key question, of course, is how 
badly she really wants to be. Having 
graduated in June from Sacramento's 
Rio Americano High School, Debbie 
will enroll next month at American 
River College, a local two-year school. 
That will enable her to live at home 
and continue training with Shcrm Cha- 
voor, her coach at the Arden Hills 
Swim Club, a taskmaster who stresses 
endurance and obedience and thinks 
nothing of bellowing at his star swim- 
mer, "Come on, you little nut. stop loaf- 
ing. Show me some guts. You're driv- 
ing me fruity." 

Unfortunately, swimming is not fully 
compatible with growing up, this being 
a clear case of two kinds of pain com- 
peting jealously for the same victim. De- 
spite her determination to continue 
swimming Debbie has lately been more 
balky (“‘how come no rest between laps, 
huh. Sherm?") than obedient. That may 
sometimes strain but has never actually 
impaired the affection that exists between 
Chavoor and herself. Asked not long 
ago whether theirs was a love-hate re- 
lationship, she answered softly. "Yes, 
but the hate is temporary and the love 
is permanent." 

The pressures at work on Debbie were 
apparent over the weekend of her high 
school graduation, which was held in 
Sacramento's colonnaded municipal au- 
ditorium. Seated among her classmates 
Debbie fidgeted with her program, ex- 
changed whispers with the boy next to 
her and scanned the balcony for a 
glimpse of her parents and three broth- 
ers. Suddenly she stirred to the sound 
of her name. "The valedictorian and sa- 
lutatorian of the female sports world," 
the speaker said and Debbie, a tassel bob- 
bing before her blue eyes like an in- 
sistent fly, arose to friendly applause. 
She appeared poised although, as she 
confided afterward, "I couldn't have 
been more embarrassed." 

Later that evening Debbie attended 
the Class of I970’s all-night party at a 
bowling alley, but only after pausing to 
celebrate at home with her family. The 
first thing she did on entering the house 
was to make herself a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich, a food that has been such 
a favorite of hers that a local sports- 
writer once tried to dub her "Peanut." 
The name didn't stick but the peanut but- 

conllnued 
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DEBBIE MEYER continued 


ter did and Debbie, in honor of the oc- 
casion. washed it down w ith champagne. 

If Chavoor could have had his way 
the valedictorian and salutatorian of the 
female sports world would ha\e been 
asleep by midnight. Instead she remained 
at the bowling alley until daybreak. 
When she arrived the following day at 
practice, her first in nearly 48 hours, 
she was tired and achy. By the time the 
Arden Hills swimmers completed their 
first series of laps it was obvious that 
Debbie was struggling. "What's wrong 
w ith you?" demanded Chavoor. 

"I'm sore all over," Debbie replied, 
clutching the edge of the pool. "I must 
have bowled 40 games.” 

"Who told you to bowl, you little 
nut?" 

"Well, I had to do something. I 
couldn't just stand around all night." 

After watching his charges swim a 
while longer Chavoor threw his hands 
into the air in horror. "These times on 
my stopwatch are awful,” he cried. 

He was addressing all the swimmers, 
but it was Debbie w ho spoke up. "Then 
why don't you w ind it?" she asked. 

That afternoon Debbie relaxed on the 
patio behind her house. She still wore 
her bathing suit and over it a football 
jersey that used to belong to her 20-year- 
old brother Cliff. A glass of iced tea in 
her hand, she watched as Cliff, home 
for the summer from Rutgers, tossed a 
Frisbee around on the lawn with the 
two younger Meyer boys, Jeff, 14, and 
Karl, 9. Nearby, their father Leonard 
(Bud) Meyer inspected a lawn-mower 
blade that had been damaged by a base- 
ball that somebody — the evidence point- 
ed to Little Leaguer Karl— had left under 
the pink oleander bush. Meanwhile. Bet- 
ty Meyer was preparing dinner ("ugh, 
lamb." shuddered Debbie when the scent 
reached her) in the kitchen. Everybody 
was barefoot, as if shoes had been for- 
mally banned by some sort of family 
council. 

Sipping thoughtfully on her iced tea, 
Debbie turned her attention from Fris- 
bec to swimming. "There arc a lot of 
girls who'd love to beat me," she said 
with an air of wonderment, as though 
it had dawned on her only that mo- 
ment. "That puts pressure on me. But 
I just try to stay calm and set goals for 
myself. I'm glad I decided to keep swim- 
ming. If I hadn't 1 don’t know what I 
would've done with myself." She chew ed 
on an ice cube. "I guess that it's sort 


of like playing king of the mountain.” 

As the 1972 Olympics draw nearer it 
may just be. as Chavoor insists it is, 
that "Debbie hasn't yet begun to scratch 
the surface of her abilities." Although 
her mark in the 800 meters has recently 
been broken, she still holds world free- 
style records at 200. 400 and 1.500 me- 
ters, plus a grand total of nine Amer- 
ican records. Last year, despite her post- 
Olympic doldrums, she posted the year's 
best times in three freestyle races and in 
the 400 IM. The latter is an event she 
began sw imming in a big way after the 
Olympics, and until last week's poor 
showing at the AAUs she had been im- 
proving steadily. Chavoor would rather 
have seen her concentrate on her var- 
ious freestyle specialties, but he bowed 
to her desire to try the IM as a way of 
keeping her interested in swimming. 
"Anything to amuse her,” he shrugged. 
"Anything that will keep her from get- 
ting bored with it all.” 

Coming on top of her strength in the 
freestyle ( her gold medals in Mexico were 
in the 200, 400 and 800 meters), Deb- 
bie's flirtation with the IM, along with 
a probable move into the 100 free and 
a couple of relays, make her a long-range 
contender, theoretically, in as many as 
seven events at Munich. 

If this sounds ominously like the kind 
of buildup that preceded Mark Spitz’ 
disappointing showing in Mexico, the 
parallel is not lost on Debbie, who re- 
alizes that she has reached an age at 
which many female sw immers have fal- 
tered. This has less to do with any bi- 
ological facts of life, as is sometimes 
supposed, than it docs w ith motivation. 
Unlike their male counterparts, who 
have a full program of college compe- 
tition and scholarships to spur them on, 
the incentives for women swimmers, 
apart from the Olympics, consist of just 
three or four big meets a year. The mat- 
ter of incentives is important because 
staying on top in swimming requires 
much the same dogged work as getting 
there, which is not the case, say, in play- 
ing king — or queen — of the mountain. 

Of her situation today Debbie Meyer 
says, “I'd better watch out or else one 
of these 13-ycar-olds is going to come 
along and beat me.” She says it with- 
out cracking a smile, as if recalling her 
own rise to the top, one that occurred 
so quickly and unexpectedly that her fa- 
ther still shakes his head and marvels, 
"Sometimes I can't get over living with 


a champion." Debbie was 8, hardly 
young by the standards of the sport, 
when Bud and Betty Meyer started her 
in competitive swimming back in Had- 
donficld. N.J.. and by the time Meyer, 
a plant executive for Campbell Soup Co., 
was transferred to Sacramento in 1965 
his 12-year-old daughter was still an 
also-swam in local AAU county meets. 

Arriving at Arden Hills, Debbie 
plunged eagerly into the pool only to 
drag herself out, too exhausted to even 
complete Chavoor's arduous daily work- 
outs. But she responded to the chal- 
lenge and her growing strength, on top 
of a classic stroke, made her a natural 
for Chavoor's racing strategy, which is 
to go out in front and stay there. It was 
only a matter of months before Cha- 
voor jubilantly told the Meyers, "I think 
we’ve got ourselves a champion." In July 
1967, barely two years after moving to 
California, Debbie set her first world 
record, lowering the old mark in the 
400 freestyle by more than five seconds. 

Other world records fell apace, includ- 
ing those three in a single week at the 
1968 Olympic Trials. While Debbie was 
training with the U.S. team in Colorado 
Springs her father sent her a card read- 
ing: HAPPINESS IS A GOLD MEDAL. The 

card came back, its message altered in 
a girlish hand to read: happiness is 
three gold medals. When Debbie re- 
turned from Mexico, Rio Americano 
High closed for the afternoon to honor 
her and its other Olympic swimmers, 
Arden Hills teammates Sue Pedersen, 
Vicki King and Johnny Ferris. 

Rio Americano, a suburban-style 
school designed in the soft pastels and 
cool lines of a Kleenex box, boasts oth- 
er assets besides good swimmers, includ- 
ing a well-stocked resource center, this 
being the kind of facility known at less- 
favored schools as the library. What with 
her underwater study habits. Debbie hit 
the resources hard enough to maintain 
a B average, although she had cause to 
wonder about one of those Bs. It was 
in swimming, precision swimming, ac- 
tually, and her problem, in cfTcct, was 
that she did not swim slowly enough to 
comply with the easy, rhythmic style pre- 
scribed by the course. Moved by the 
irony of it all, the queen of the swim- 
mers proudly showed her B in swim- 
ming around for all to see. 

The lime she devoted to her sport, 
along with the fame she achieved in re- 
turn, tended to set Debbie somewhat 
continued 
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apart from her classmates. The inscrip- 
tions they entered in her school year- 
book were short on breezy familiarities 
(“Love ya. Deb") and long on formal- 
ities bordering on the ceremonial. “1 
must admit I was very honored to know 
you," one classmate wrote, while an- 
other signed, “From a devout swimming 
fan." More casual, if no less awed, was 
the boy who wrote, “Be cool, keep the 
faith and don't turn into a fish." 

"I could have become more involved 
in high school,” Debbie admits. “I 
missed some of the action, things like 
dances and football games. And I wish 
I’d dated more often." As part of a de- 
liberate effort to play down swimming, 
her bedroom is adorned with the inev- 
itable Paul Newman poster and strewn 
with record albums — everything from 
Andy Williams to Crosby, Stills, Nash 
& Young — but she has long since cleared 
away her trophies and medals. “It used 
to be embarrassing when kids came 
over,” she explains. It is for similar rea- 
sons that she abides the display of only 
one trophy in the family living room: 
the Sullivan Award she won as the na- 
tion’s top amateur athlete of 1968. 

Debbie has benefited from the kind 
of parental sacrifice so common in swim- 
ming. Soon after the family’s arrival in 
Sacramento, Bud Meyer was transferred 
again, this time to Modesto, Calif., but 
he has elected to commute 140 miles 
round trip ever since, rather than take 
Debbie away from Chavoor. Still, the 
Meyers are careful not to compound her 
pressures. “The moment swimming isn’t 
fun any more you better quit." her fa- 
ther advises and Debbie replies, "If my 
parents were pushy I think I would have 
quit long ago." 

The Meyers' laissez-faire approach is 
also appreciated by Chavoor, who can 
think of plenty of overbearing swimming 
parents who might do well to follow 
their example. "When their kid wins it’s 
heredity," he says of such people. * ‘When 
their kid loses, it’s the coach." Lately, 
though, Chavoor has actually turned to 
the Meyers for assistance in handling 
Debbie, with the result that the delicate 
triangular relationship between coach, 
parents and swimmer has been buffeted 
by gentle shock waves running along 
the hypotenuse. 

One problem that concerns Chavoor 
is Debbie's weight, currently 1 27 pounds, 
eight pounds more than at the Olym- 
pics. In the Meyer kitchen Debbie has 


posted two clippings on the refrigerator, 
one a diet for shedding pounds quickly, 
the other a recipe for butterscotch 
squares. To the Meyers. Chavoor ur- 
gently pleads, “We've got to do some- 
thing about her weight." 

“You're the coach, Shcrm," Betty 
Meyer replies cheerily. 

"Well, I’m not around when the lit- 
tle nut is stuffing herself." 

The various shadings of Chavoor’s 
dealings with Debbie came into bolder 
relief at the national indoor champion- 
ships last spring in Cincinnati, where 
Debbie entered the 400-yard IM over 
the objections of her coach, who felt 
she had a better chance of winning the 
200. His judgment seemed vindicated 
when Debbie just barely qualified in 
eighth place in the IM trials. Before the 
finals Chavoor, whose 60th birthday it 
was, sat in his motel room complaining 
to the Meyers, “If she'd listen to me. 
maybe she’d be a good swimmer some 
day." Only then did he notice Debbie’s 
solemn face in the doorway. 

As she stepped forward for the start 
of the IM finals Debbie neither waved 
to friends nor chatted with opponents, 
as she often does. Her eyes were frozen 
on the water. She proceeded to win the 
event in 4:34.2, nine seconds faster than 
her lime in the trials. When Chavoor 
leaned over at poolside to congratulate 
her, Debbie planted a kiss on his check. 
“How’s that for a birthday present, 
Shcrm?" she asked. 

So long as she can summon it at will. 
Debbie's competitive spirit remains her 
greatest strength. One rival who inspires 
her, and she is to be found right there 
at Arden Hills, is Vicki King, a teen- 
ager from St. Louis whose parents sent 
her to Sacramento to swim for Cha- 
voor three years ago. On her arrival Vicki 
moved in with the Meyers. In the past 
year she has emerged as a serious threat 
to Debbie in distance events. The two 
girls are not close, and Vicki has since 
found another home. At practice Cha- 
voor usually divides his swimmers into 
two groups, and Debbie invariably grav- 
itates toward one, Vicki the other. 

Debbie, six months Vicki's elder, 
sounds a note of conciliation when she 
says, “I can't hold a grudge against 
Vicki. All she wants is to knock me off. 
1 knocked other girls off without bat- 
ting an eyelash." 

Another tormentor is Karen Moras, 
a 16-year-old Australian who twice de- 


feated Debbie when the latter toured 
Australia last January. It was summer 
Down Under and Debbie’s off season, 
but the results were a confidence build- 
er for Karen, and it was she who sub- 
sequently broke Debbie's record in the 
800-metcr freestyle, most recently with 
a 9:02.45 clocking last month in Scot- 
land. Only a week earlier. Debbie had 
swum the same event in the Santa Clara 
(Calif.) Invitational in a disappointing 
9:14.63, hardly a performance to allay 
the doubts reflected by one West Coast 
newspaper headline that read: debbie's 
SWIM DYNASTY TOTTERS. 

As that suggests, it is tempting to re- 
gard anything less than a world record 
on Debbie's part as a sign she is slip- 
ping. The specter haunts nobody more 
than it does Chavoor, who hopes that 
his swimmer w ill become more tenacious 
as the Munich Olympics draw near. 
“She’s holding back a little now be- 
cause she doesn't want to hurt as much," 
he says. "Sometimes I ask myself, am I 
doing the right thing by torturing her 
this way? But then 1 think of all that abil- 
ity she has. It’s driving me fruity.” 

Both Debbie and Chavoor were rea- 
sonably satisfied with her performance 
at Los Angeles last week. They were en- 
thusiastic over her new freestyle mark — 
her first world record in more than a 
year — and Chavoor, who was still nur- 
turing the hope that she would aban- 
don the IM, was pleased when Debbie 
admitted. “I found out one thing at this 
meet. My bag is freestyle." 

Wherever that revelation leads her. it 
apparently had the effect for now of un- 
burdening her. Between events she wore 
any of a dozen-odd T shirts and curled 
up at poolside reading Coffee, Tea or 
Me?, the bestseller about airline stew- 
ardesses. Debbie pronounced the book 
"a gas" but fretted over one racy pas- 
sage purportedly involving an ex-Olym- 
pic woman swimmer. "It gave the wrong 
impression." she said. 

One of the T shirts she wore was a 
shapeless smoke-colored affair she had 
bought a few months ago. It had come 
with the inscription. “Munich 1972??" 
But Debbie, in an alteration reminiscent 
of the one she had performed on her fa- 
ther's card in 1968, had made it read: 
"Munich 1972!!” Recently, however, the 
ink she applied had faded, the result of 
too many washings. As if to mock her, 
the question marks on the shirt were 
now plainly visible- ®»*o 
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MERRILY THEY ROLLED ALONG 


The sky was almost azure and the grass was nearly green as New York's Central Park banned its automobiles 
and its muggers to provide a sylvan setting for a national championship by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


I t was a road race that, in the end, 
forced one to drag out all the old cli- 
ches: virtue is its own reward; everything 
comes to him who waits; beware the 
fury of a patient man, and so forth. 
Then, too, one must always expect a 
dropped stitch or two in the fabric of 
sport when an event is held in Central 
Park, that relative oasis lucked in the 
very core of bedeviled Manhattan. 

For the third time in 15 years New 
York had won the bid for the Amateur 
Bicycle League's national cycling cham- 
pionships, and last week for a few hours 
the roar of the auto in the park would be 
replaced by the sibilant swish of the rac- 
ing bike. The muggy weather was threat- 
ening and had promised and delivered 
rain intermittently all week, but on this 
third Friday in August the sky cleared 
and the sun touched the trees, warmed 
the grass and sent dogs, strolling with 
their owners, into frisking frenzy. 

It was mostly dogs and owners who 
looked up with some surprise when the 
bikes began to wheel into the Ramble, 
just west of 79th Street and Fifth Av- 
enue, at about 8:30 a.m. Champions 
from more than 20 states were about to 
compete in the prestige event of U.S. cy- 
cling, the senior men’s road race. They 
would pedal an 18-lap course, six miles 
to a lap, over macadam terrain that 
would take them on a circular trip add- 
ing up to 108 miles, past the (on the sur- 
face, at least) sparkling 72nd Street Lake, 
tennis courts. Sheep Meadow, a swim- 
ming pool near Harlem dredged out of a 
swamp, and other unnatural scenic jew- 
els beloved by concrete-compressed New 
Yorkers. 

The competitors, announced an of- 
ficial over a public-address system, had 
been training for this race all year, cy- 
cling, some of them, 600 miles a week. 
Take Mike Carnahan, for example, the 
voice continued, a man so dedicated that 
this was his fifth try for the national 
title, a chemical engineer by profession 
but so in love with his sport that they say 
he built a rack on his bike to carry 


one or more of his four children to in- 
crease the weight as he cycled uphill. 
Pushing 30 Mike was, but dogged about 
racing. Good old Mike, and if there was 
just the slightest emphasis on the ‘'old,” 
well, there were all those fresh-faced kids 
from 18 to 23 or so to consider. Though 
James Huetter, from Amherst, N.Y., 
seemed to be the favorite, it could beany- 
body's race — Bill Best, Douglas Dale, 
Tom Garrity, John Howard, Stanley 
Swain, even Carnahan, all fine riders, 
all potential Olympic team material, if 
not prospective gold-medalists. (No 
hope of that: the U.S. has not won a cy- 
cling medal in the Olympics since 1912.) 

"We get no financial support, no help 
from anyone to encourage cycling." says 
Al Tocficld. president of the ABL. "That 
isn't the kind of treatment that builds 
Olympic teams. Frankly, this sport is 
hanging on by a fingernail. If it wasn't 
for the dedication of a few, we would dis- 
appear altogether.” Nevertheless, the 
ABL plans to send its first women's team 
to the Olympics in 1976. 

The dedication that holds cycling to- 
gether was apparent as the competitors 
flashed through the first eight laps. Start- 
ing up an incline known as Cat's Paw, 
named for a snarling statue of a cat 
perched atop an enormous boulder 
alongside the track, the cyclists had to 
go up and down a road that culminates, 
at its steepest point, in Snake Hill, a ser- 
pentine bit of torture that twists and 
turns seemingly forever, then suddenly 
goes downgrade, then offers more ups 
and downs with only one straightaway 
stretch on which to collect wits and mus- 
cles. Surprisingly, there was only one 
spill in the four hours and 28 minutes it 
took to complete the 18 laps. 

Junior riders, who competed on the 
preceding day, had not been so lucky. 
Spectators had seen a spectacular pile- 
up in that event, with 10 bikes and 10 
boys flying in all directions. There had 
also been one encounter with a dog, the 
road racer's recurring nightmare. The 
seniors, however, were suffering only the 


mundane mishaps of the sport: flat tires, 
an occasional damaged wheel that equip- 
ment cars quickly replaced. Bill Hen- 
derson complained that his pump had 
fallen off. but it was nowhere to be seen. 
"A mugger probably got it already," 
muttered one of the referees, and Hen- 
derson kept going. Traffic was closed to 
cars, but no one had thought to tell the 
drivers of the park’s horse-drawn hack- 
neys about the bike race. Their carriag- 
es, decorated with flowers and filled with 
tourists, clippcty-clopped along as the 
cyclists streamed by. One racer snatched 
a blossom as he sped past and stuck it 
over his ear. 

Despite such interludes, there was no 
doubt that the cyclists were serious as 
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they traveled their circular rounds. The 
pack stayed close and tight, taking ad- 
vantage of vacuums created by the wind. 
Racers who tried premature breakaways 
early in the race, rushing out front by 
themselves, never managed more than 
a 20- or 30-second lead. If you dared 
stray from the fold, you were soon 
caught. Good old Mike Carnahan was 
nowhere to be seen. Much of the time 
the leading cyclists seemed to be play- 
ing yo-yo. with first one contender tak- 
ing the lead, then dropping back, up 
and back, up and back, a deliberate strat- 
egy to keep pace in spite of the wind re- 
sistance that inevitably slows the lead- 
er. Then, with six laps left, the racers 
got down to the serious business of 
breaking away for home. 

By now spectators were cheering all 
the leading riders indiscriminately, their 
rooting interest unfocused but their ap- 
plause sincere. Many of them had only 
been strolling in the dappled light of 
sun and trees when it all began, and 
now here came a bent old man totter- 
ing over the hill that separates the rush 
of Fifth Avenue from the Ramble. 


"Started riding myself in 1903.” he 
announced, peering after the flying cy- 
clists as they started off once more for 
Cat’s Paw. "This race now is man’s 
work, you got to train from March till 
the snow buries your bike. Then you 
put on ice skates and keep them legs 
toned up. Same muscles. Ice skaters cy- 
cle off season for the same reason, stay 
in shape. Even that champeen girl. Miss 
Nancy Fancy [Peggy Fleming], cycles 
when she ain’t skating. Said so.” 

When the pack returned some 14 min- 
utes later, the old man was still in spir- 
ited converse with himself. "What are 
those two boys doing so far out in front 
with five laps to go? Can't never hold 
that pace, ought to know better. Well, 
life is full of people who burn them- 
selves out early, can’t be helped. Now. 
your good riders are right in there with 
the pack, somewheres up front, waiting 
for the right time to make their move. 
There’s where your winner is.” 

Mike Carnahan first jumped his wheel 
out of the pack with three laps to go. 
and a fellow New Yorker named Ed- 
\v?rd Parrott clnng to his tail. The two 


paced each other nearly to the end. with 
Stanley Swain. Mike Lcvonas and Doug 
Dale giving furious chase. Then the 29- 
year-old Carnahan sprinted for the wire, 
with the tall, skinny Levonas trying in 
vain to catch Carnahan and shake Dale. 
Swain dropped away, still ahead of Par- 
rott, who visibly was pooped. And it 
was over. 

Carnahan, a winner at last and un- 
familiar with the role, smiled sheepishly 
as cameras clicked. His jersey, faded and 
dusty, was an indeterminate gray-blue, 
his face was streaked with sweat. He 
took the bouquet of roses someone gave 
him and quickly handed them to his 
wife. More pictures, this time with the 
grinning runner-up. Levonas. and Dale. 

"I could have come in second if I 
had tightened my pedal clip.” said Dale, 
without rancor. "I loosened it when my 
foot got numb. I didn't think, but that’s 
what wins or loses a bike race.” 

The sun. still shining bright over Cen- 
tral Park, was already wilting the roses. 
The old man moved slowly off toward 
Fifth Avenue. "Brains don’t hurt none.” 
he snorted. (no 
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First the Mexican army chased out 
the peasants , then Texan Troy Post built 
‘ the most prestigious club 
anybody ever heard of' a $ 30 million 
hideout just for good o/' boys — 
and girls — with lots of money 
by EDWIN R. SHRAKE 




T * here is a story that Texas merchant millionaire Mar- 
vin Leonard looked out a window one day while hav- 
ing lunch at Shady Oaks, the elaborate and quite ex- 
clusive country club he built it^a rolling, wooded pasture 
■on the west side of Fort Worth. Four golfers were driving 
electric carts down the first fairway, a couple more were 
standing on the 9th green and four tiny figures could be 
seen at a tee far off on a piece of high ground in the dis- 
tance. Leonard frowned and called for the club pro. “What 
the hell is going on here — a tournament?" he demanded. 

About 40 miles east of Shady Oaks an old friend of Leon- 
ard’s. Troy Post, has just parked his Continental Mark 
III in front of his office building. Bruce Lcadbetter, the 


young red-haired president of The Post Company, is up- 
stairs in his own office talking about his place in Baja Cal- 
ifornia. “I can take off in my plane from Phoenix and 
when 1 get altitude 1 radio my boat captain in Baja. By 
the time I'm coming down I can see the wake of the boat 
heading toward the airstrip to pick me up, and a few min- 
utes later I’m fishing," says Leadbetler, who made his rep- 
utation in Dallas by transforming a moribund apartment 
project into a fancy hotel. 

A buzzer sounds. Mr. Post is waiting. Leadbetter rises, 
cinches up his tie, buttons his cuffs and puts on his coat 
to walk a few feet down the hall to the office where Post 
sits behind a desk. Post is wearing a green suit, whitc-on- 
whitc shirt, gold tie and gold cuff links. He regards Lead- 
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better approvingly and then frowns as he peers through 
gold-w ire spectacles at his visitor, whose outfit is a bit care- 
less. This office is no place to look slouchy. “Down in Aca- 
pulco a man might go around dressed, ah, informally.” 
Post says in a voice that is eerily like that of Lyndon B. John- 
son, who is an old friend, “but when you enter a man's 
business office, where serious affairs are conducted, there 
is a. ah, proper manner of dress. In Dallas you don’t go 
around without socks.” 

Troy V. Post grew up in the small West Texas town of 
McConncl. which is a weed patch now . He did a lot of plow- 
ing and chopping as a boy. With a stake of SI 86 he 
worked his way into insurance and finance, and during 
World War II he offered to sell protection to GIs, who 
were considered unwise risks by other actuarial thinkers. 
In 1965 Post’s Greatamerica Corpora tion .which controlled, 
among other things, Braniff Airways, had grown so large 
that Post sold it to Jim Ling, still another friend and some- 
thing of a protege, for S500 million. That left Post w ith a 
S3 million house in north Dallas, an island in Hawaii, a 
staggering collection of clocks that is continually supple- 
mented by agents around the globe and a few- commer- 
cial ventures of sufficient size to satisfy most ambitions. 

"But I got thinking about what Marvin Leonard had 
done," said Post. "I was one of the original members of 
Colonial Country Club, the first club Marvin built, and I 
watched him build that next club at Shady Oaks — not to 
make money but for pleasure and I figured that had pro- 
longed Marvin's life 20 years. It gave me the idea to build 
a club of my own. I had been over to Mauna Kea, Rocke- 
feller's club in Hawaii. Now. that's a swell club, all right, 
but it’s hard to get a starting time on the golf course 
there. If you belong to a club and spend your money at it. 
you like to be able to tee off whenever you please. A real 
golfer is willing to pay the price for that privilege. What it 
meant was that my club had to be really big and really 
nice, and above all it had to be really exclusive. You don't 
want to sit around all day because the golf course is too 
crowded.” 

Post began searching for a site. He wanted warm weath- 
er. sunshine and convenience. The location had to be handy 
for international club-hoppers. Both U.S. coasts were re- 
jected for several reasons, including the sort of advanced 
provincialism that causes a New Yorker to sneer at Cal- 
ifornia. a Californian to grow ill at the thought of New 
York and both to be aghast at the idea of visiting Texas. 
Finally, Post poked his finger down on the map at a spot 
called Acapulco, on the Pacific coast of the Mexican stale 
of Guerrero, and it was here that he decided to build his 
conception of a superoligarchic country club called Trcs 
Vidas en la Playa. 

Trcs Vidas en lu Playa means “three lives on the beach" 
in Spanish. "The way I conceive of it, the three lives arc 
recreation, relaxation and communication." Post says. “At 
Trcs Vidas you can get away from the outside world, rest 
and play sports, but you’ll run into some of your own 
kind to talk to.” A Tres Vidas member said rece itly he 
considers the three lives to be "achievement, sociability 
and recreation. You can't get in this club if you haven’t 
got a lot of money and a good record or good contacts, 
and you can't stay in it unless the other big shots like you. 


As for the recreation, anybody would have to admit there's 
plenty of that." 

Acapulco is a fantasy — whatever you want it to be. 
Once a village dominated by a stone fortress on a hill 
above a magnificent bay, Acapulco is now a city of about 
100.000 permanent residents. During the official "season," 
from December until Easter, the population expands to 500.- 
000 or more. The villas in La Pinzona. La Quebrada, Las 
Brisas or the newer section in the heights above the old 
golf course are crowded with elegant people who wear 
no socks or neckties: the views from these villas arc spec- 
tacular vistas of mountains, jungle and blue water. Much 
closer, often immediately beneath the pools and terraces, 
are the smells of cooking fires of the very poor, and their 
pigs and chickens and naked children wander around palm- 
thatch huts. 

For most American and European tourists Acapulco is 
a strip of tall glassy hotels that rise along a crescent of 
beach fronting on the bay. If the tourists leave this strip, 
it is to buy lurista remedies at an air-conditioned. Amer- 
icanized department store called Sanborns, shop for san- 
dals and straw hats in the market, go out in chartered 
boats in quest of sailfish and marlin, dance in expensive 
discotheques or eat hamburgers in plastic and vinyl res- 
taurants where norleamericanos believe they can get food 
just like back in Tulsa. (Many gringos insist upon eating 
at high-priced restaurants that advertise "U.S. beef.” not 
knowing that all beef served in Mexico is Mexican, the 
label meaning only that the beef is supposedly judged by 
U.S. standards.) 

Walking along this resort hotel strip, looking at the fat 
ladies in shorts and sunglasses, it is almost possible to imag- 
ine Miami Beach. But a few blocks from this strip — some- 
times a few yards — the rest of Acapulco begins. Were it 
not for tourists Acapulco would depend mainly on copra, 
sesame seeds, fruit and fishing for its commerce. It can be 
a tough town and very wild, tropically lazy and suddenly 
violent. Three years ago, on Avenida Ejido in the north 
part of town, the army broke up a union meeting of copra 
workers by opening fire, killing 33 and wounding more 
than a hundred. A year earlier several cops had been drink- 
ing beer all afternoon at a sidewalk cafe on the zdcalo; an 
auto backfire caused them to jerk for their pistols and 
begin shooting each other. Bandits arc not uncommon on 
the highways between Mexico City and Acapulco or on 
the road north along the coast to Zihautanejo. where most 
of the region's most famous product — a weed called Aca- 
pulco Gold— is grown. Thousands of poor people camp on 
hillsides of the town and work as servants in hotels and v il- 
las, and farther out. in stands of coconut palms, every man 
carries his own machete, but these people are more willing to 
be friendly than a gringo has any right to expect. The life 
there is hot. hard, lurid and indolent, filled with such amuse- 
ments as the arrival of a cruise ship from Liverpool with 
bare-legged Germans and baffled British, or the sight of 
secretaries from Manhattan, reddening in the sand. Death 
may come early to a campesino or a housemaid, but who is 
to say for sure that a poor man with his family in a dirt- 
lloored hut that looks down at the Pacific is worse off than 
one who lives in a heavily mortgaged brick box in a claus- 
trophobic suburb, working 50 weeks a year in a factory so 
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that once in his life he can go to Acapulco and gaze at the Pa- 
cific with his own eyes and say to his wife, “Madge, this is 
what I call living." 

Besides considering climate and convenience. Troy Post 
selected Acapulco because construction costs there are still 
relatively cheap. A club with the dimensions of Tres Vi- 
das simply could not have been built in the United States 
or in Europe for less than the cost of, say, reconstructing 
Englewood. N.J. For one thing, the club as envisioned by 
Post's architects and designers— among whom was the in- 
tercontinental dandy Valerian Rybar — called for an in- 
credible amount of handcrafted work, mosaics, carvings, 
intricately laid patterns of stone and brick. This is artisan 
stuff. Work of this quality can still be obtained in the Unit- 
ed States but at enormous expense and uncertain quality. 
In our work ethic it has somehow become thought of as 
unmanly, even embarrassing and suckerish, for a worker 
to be proud of a masterful job. 

That is not the case in Mexico. Whatever faults Mex- 
ican workers may have, they do not lack pride or skill. 
"These people are natural artists," says Post “They've 
had to use their hands to exist. In our country we've pret- 
ty much gotten away from using our hands, but the Mex- 
icans still work on a building the way an artist works on a 
statue." 

Land in Mexico is cheap, too, compared with prices in 
other choice and convenient locales, particularly consid- 
ering Acapulco's beauty. There arc laws, however, that 
are meant to regulate the exploitation of Mexican land. 
No foreigner may own property within 50 miles of the 
coast. The beaches are for the use of the people. A tourist 
who is paying 575 per day to lie on the sand has no more 
privacy than the natives who walk on it for free. On the 
beaches in front of the very swankiest of hotels on the Aca- 
pulco strip, peddlers roam with sunglasses and armloads 
of huaraches and children come down from the hills to 
play in the surf. 

But the law about owning coastal property has a loop- 
hole the Mexican navy could sail through. Hundreds of 
gringos own homes in Acapulco, for example, by owning 
control of small Mexican corporations that in turn own 
the homes. With a good Mexican lawyer or a friend of Mex- 
ican citizenship it is simple to acquire at least a long lease 
on a piece of land on the shore. When Post announced his 


corporation would pour S20 million into the Mexican econ- 
omy (some of his Dallas associates say Post has put more 
than S30 million into Tres Vidas, exceeding his corporate 
authorization but unlikely to bring complaints from Mex- 
ico), the government welcomed him as if he were Quct- 
zalcoatl returning from the sea. 

The site Post picked is about 20 miles down the coast 
from Acapulco, beyond the new airport. He obtained any- 
where from six to 15 miles of oceanfront. depending on 
who tells the story, in a stretch that faces the Pacific and 
backs up to copra fields, with gigantic Lake Papagayo. six 
times larger than Acapulco Bay and as yet undeveloped, a 
few miles farther inland. In contrast to the splendor of 
Acapulco Bay. with its steeply rising hills that evoke com- 
parison with Hong Kong. Post's land was flat, barren and 
uninteresting; the gray surf crashed onto muddy sand and 
there were mountains back in the distance, but one would 
never have gone there for scenery. 

On Good Friday four years ago the Mexican army, 
with bayonets, moved onto the future Post land, cleared 
out squatters who had lived there for generations and bull- 
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dozed their huts. This move was not greatly popular with 
the squatters, but real-estate speculators cheered it as prog- 
ress of the happiest sort. Post himself estimates that since 
the onset of the Tres Vidas project, land in the area is 
worth more than 10 times what it cost him to buy it. 
‘‘The one big reason for the existence of Tres Vidas is to 
make money on land development around the club." says 
an Acapulco real-estate dealer. Post admits that the initi- 
ation fees, monthly dues and even the exorbitant daily 
rental on a suite or villa at Tres Vidas can never pay half 
of what the club cost to build and operate. 

“I’m not crazy." Post says. “I didn’t go into inis to 
lose my shirt. But I don't intend to make a profit off the 
members of Tres Vidas. My return will be in the ad- 
joining land, in rising property values." He intends to 
build a public golf course and other hotels on his land out- 
side the Tres Vidas walls, to create a new Miami Beach- 
like resort strip, another tourist city reaching down the 
Costa Chica. Already J. Paul Getty. D. K. Ludwig and 
Warren Avis are deeply involved in resort developments 
near Tres Vidas and potential investors step off nearly 
every airliner into the dazzling heat. 

Before developments of the scope of Tres Vidas could 
be financially successful there had to be better transpor- 
tation into Acapulco. Post helped to convince the Mex- 
ican government to allow airlines other than government- 


owned Aeronaves to fly directly to Acapulco rather than 
having to unload passengers in Mexico City. The airline 
Post had primarily in mind was. naturally, Braniff. "I 
knew we couldn't get in. though, without taking in several 
other airlines," says Post. "I don't guess they'll ever thank 
me for it, but everybody has benefited from this deal." 

With land acquired and transportation available, Tres 
Vidas began to become a fact. An army of 2,300 workers 
started making furniture and fixtures in wood and metal 
shops, laying cobblestone streets and walkways, digging 
wells, making bricks. More than 6,000 palm trees were 
planted on what had been grassy dunes, and uncountable 
numbers of flowers, spice and fruit plants were sown about 
the grounds. By now Post had hired Jimmy Ukauka from 
Hawaii as executive vice-president to supervise the project 
and sec to the two golf courses designed by Robert Trent 
Jones. Post felt that if his intention of never having to 
wait in line to tee off were to be realized, Tres Vidas de- 
manded two golf courses for its quota of #00 members. ‘‘I 
belong to six country clubs, and not one of them has as 
few as 400 members per course.” he says. "With those 
other clubs, too. the members live within driving distance. 
Our members live all over the world, with the exception of 
Acapulco. We don’t want resident members. So I don't 
sec how our courses can ever be crowded." 

Jimmy Ukauka, a golf pro. had known both Post and 
Jim Ling for years. He and Post are partners in a golf 
course in Hawaii. Ukauka was not eager to leave the Is- 
lands. but he packed up his family and bought a house in 


Acapulco. To his surprise he found lhai shallow wells 
brought fresh water for Tres Vidas grasses and plants. 
Though the city of Acapulco has a constant water short- 
age. Tres Vidas seemed to have all the water it could ever 
need. For a while they even thought the water would be 
fresh enough to drink, but there was a complication. Al- 
though the water is fairly free of bacteria it has a potent 
mineral content. '‘Drinking this water is like taking a 
dose of salts," says one Tres Vidas employee. 

Besides watching over, and slightly altering, the two 
courses (one seaside links and one U.S. country club con- 
ventional), Ukauka had the responsibility of being certain 
the golfers had grass to play on. A golf course a few miles 
down the road had been under construction for years and 
still looked like Death Valley. Jimmy flew to Tifton, Ga. 
and returned with an attache case full of sprigs of Tif- 
green and Tiflawn (dwarf). He planted the grass and nur- 
tured it until he could cut out blocks for companies of 
workmen to sprig into the ground by hand. Within two 
months of the sprigging, vast fields of green lawn flour- 
ished at Tres Vidas. 

Post wanted Tres Vidas to be "the most exclusive coun- 
try club in the world." The first 250 members were invited 
to join at $5,000 each plus $40 monthly dues, a bargain 
for those who care. Each additional 100 members paid an 
extra SI, 000 initiation. At the moment there are about 
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500 members, and they own about 200 private jets, more 
jets than could be mustered by the Mexican air force. 

The Tres Vidas board of directors includes Post, Ling, 
former Mexican President Miguel Alem&n (chairman). Sir 
Frank Packer of Australia. Bolivian tin baron Antenor 
Patino, Count Ferdinand von Bismarck of Germany, chem- 
ical magnate Tokusaburo K osaka of Japan, Giovanni 
Agnelli of Fiat, Italian politician and fashion designer 
Marchese Emilio Pucci di Barsento, Prince Bernhard of 
The Netherlands, Prince Franz Joseph II of Liechtenstein, 
Prince Rainier of Monaco, the Portuguese Duke of Ca- 
daval. the Spanish Duke of Arion, Count Jean de Beau- 
mont of France, former U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson, Richard Berlin of Hearst, former New York 
Stock Exchange Chairman Gustave Levy. John D. Har- 
per of Alcoa, Gordon Metcalf of Scars, Roebuck, George 
Moore of First National City Bank of New York. Then 
there are ordinary members like Texas lumber tycoon Ar- 
thur Temple, Gary Laughlin of the oil business in Texas 
and Argentina, and Harding Lawrence of Braniff, whose 
wife is Mary Wells of the advertising agency, and so many 
others that they ought to wear numbers on their backs. 
Post's delight at this is immense; never was such a crowd 
assembled in McConnel. "This is the most prestigious 
club anybody ever heard of,” he grins. "Why, our board 
of directors reads like Who's Who itself.” 

One problem in getting all these lovely folks together is 
Acapulco’s artificial season. Those who read society col- 
umns know one is not to be found anywhere near Aca- 
pulco between Easter and Thanksgiving. “Hawaii used to 
have a season, too, but the jets changed that. Now Ha- 
waii is just as crowded in July and August as it is in Jan- 
uary and February. Jets will make Acapulco a 12-month 
resort." says Post. "The Acapulco season,” Ukauka says, 
"is an invention of gringos who don’t know better.” 

They are right about the season. The worst time to be 
in Acapulco is in late April and early May, when farmers 
in the hills and out in the tierra caliettte arc burning fields 
to prepare for the next planting. A haze like smog covers 
the sky, and the hills are brown and dry. When the rainy 
season comes in June the skies clear up. hills turn green 
and the sun is hot for long periods, broken by rain. Fish- 
ermen figure there will be 60 days of sun and 60 days of 
rain, in no predictable order, during the rainy season. 

continued 
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Weather then has some drama. Rather than the unre- 
lieved sunny glory of winter (“Another gorgeous day in 
Acapulco,” says Tres Vidas tennis pro Don Budge every 
morning, with more than a touch of boredom), the rainy 
season offers terrible thunderstorms with inspiring shows 
of lightning and nights of wind driving the rain hard against 
the roof and shutters. Every so often a Pacific hurricane 
may blow away the awnings and the rain gauge, close the 
port and cause flooding in mountain villages that are nev- 
er quite prepared for frequent catastrophes. 

Last Easter there were some 250 members and guests at 
Tres Vidas for the weekend, and a large crowd gathered 
for a party in March to watch the solar eclipse from the 
roof of the Clubhouse (Rybar, Robert Finch, Joseph E. 
Levine and Linda Christian were among the participants 
who lay on cushions in a rather Moroccan setting and 
peeked at the eclipse through 20 boxes which had been 
built for the occasion at a cost of $100 each). But a cou- 
ple of weeks later the entire club was entertaining less 
than 40 guests. The several restaurants, open from early 
morning until midnight under the chefdom of Emanuel dc 
Camp of Maxim's in Paris, were empty of nearly all but 
waiters and a party of Oklahoma insurance salesmen and 
wives who had come to Tres Vidas as a reward for hot sell- 
ing, the strobes of their movie cameras lighting up the or- 
nate chandeliers and the fantastic ceiling of the cocktail 
lounge- a domed, patterned brick ceiling so lightly and 
artfully done it looks like woven straw. 

When the insurance salesmen departed, there were less 
than 20 guests, the ratio of servants to guests at more than 
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30 to one. Tres Vidas has a staff of about 600. all paid high- 
er than the local average wage of S2.50 per day and none of 
whom appear beaten down with labor. It is not unusual to 
look up from a book and find eight people somehow en- 
gaged around one two-bedroom villa — two men watering 
the flowers, another on an aluminum ladder changing light 
bulbs, one fiddling with the wooden lid that hides light 
switches for the pool each villa is equipped with, a security 
guard standing on the seawall in green coveralls, two more 
riding past in a golf cart, and inside the room a maid who 
has been there for hours and comes out occasionally to 
talk, to pull the pincers off a crab, to look at the ocean. 
With so few members and guests in the place, those who do 
arrive are curiosities, the only show for miles up and down 
the beach, where empty w hite rcd-tile-roofed villas stand like 
Palm Beach houses seen in a mirror that reflects the same 
image on and on. There is a more intelligent attitude to- 
ward work in Mexico than among the hustlers in the North. 
In the evening at Tres Vidas the setting sun is like a round 
wet cherry, and the light on the water is golden, and all along 
the seawall arc gardeners and maids quietly w atching the dis- 
play for half an hour or more. 

No matter how deserted Tres Vidas may be, Troy Post 
maintains his dream of exclusivity and respectability. Last 
spring Hugh Hefner of Playboy arrived in Acapulco in his 
private black 707 jet with a load of bunnies and dudes to 
meet Bcrnic Cornfcld. the peppy little fellow who bought 
himself a castle with money he made selling mutual funds 
in Europe. Cornfcld had been talking to Post about de- 
veloping property at one end of Tres Vidas and Hefner 
now wished to discuss developing the other end. But no 
one had mentioned to Post that Hefner intended to be in- 
cluded. When the information reached Post that Hefner 
and several bunnies were inside the walls of Tres Vidas, 
well, as Ukauka put it, "the old man had a fit. He said 
ask Mr. Hefner to leave and tell Mr. Cornfcld there is no 
deal between us.” Playboy maga/inc is banned in Mexico, 
where only men may bare their breasts in public, and you 
may believe that bunnies are certainly banned from Tres 
Vidas unless they arrive singly or with acceptable escorts. 
Cornfcld had reserved 10 bedrooms (two-bedroom villas 
rent for S250 per day ), but he gave them up and quarters 
were found for the bunnies at Warren Avis' house in Las 
Brisas. Cornfcld and Hefner went off to look at sites in 
Zihautancjo, where there arc no tall glass Hiltons and not 
a country club within 150 miles. 

Such decorum is more a requirement of Tres Vidas 
than of the Acapulco community. In the afternoons Aca- 
pulco businessmen may be seen strolling along downtown 
streets carrying briefcases and with coat, shirt and necktie 
neatly folded over one arm. There is always some female 
tourist showing enough flesh to have her chased out of 
less sophisticated areas of Mexico. A few years ago a pro- 
moter from California moved to Acapulco and gave a cock- 
tail party to celebrate his desire to build a big hotel. He 
hired a printer to do up 500 engraved invitations. Instead, 
the printer made 5.000 invitations, the surplus to be sold 
or given away in town. The cocktail party was jammed. 
People from the streets surged into the ballroom waving 
invitations. The Californian looked at this scene in dis- 
may; most of those invited had come, as well as thou- 


sands of uninvited, and he was the only man in the room 
wearing a coat and tie. 

This is not to say formal dress is expected at Tres Vi- 
das. The requirement is for approved behavior. Many Tres 
Vidas members plan to build their own houses on the 
grounds. The design and decor of these houses must be 
certified by the board of directors as belonging to the 
"club village.” If you don't fit in you git out. 

At Tres Vidas recreation is extensive: golf, tennis on 
clay courts and grass, horseback riding on the beach, surf- 
fishing (this section of the coast has a high population of 
sharks, stingrays and sand fleas, as well as a powerful un- 
dertow that discourages surfing), freshwater fishing in Lake 
Papagayo and the Papagayo River, hunting for water- 
fowl. deer, wild boar, cougar and mountain lion. The club- 
house has saunas, reducing and muscle-building equipment, 
whirlpools and pressure hoses, massage tables, barber and 
beauty shops. Between the clubhouse and the beach is an 
enormous swimming pool with, at one end, a bar with 
stools in the water. The golf shop, run by pro Earl Whit- 
ten. and the tennis shop, run by former Mexican Da\is 
Cup star Alfredo Millet, arc owned by Tres Vidas, as is 
the boutique. At this boutique not long ago Lyndon John- 
son ordered himself S200 worth of the white linen shirts 
so often seen around Mexican resorts. Rather than sup- 
plying the handmade shirts Johnson wanted, the boutique 
manager rushed into town, bought the shirts at J.C. Pen- 
ney 's and proudly presented them to the cx-President with- 
out removing the labels. The boutique is currently under 
new management. 

One lady guest at Tres Vidas was sitting in the golf 
shop with an anxious expression as she waited for her hus- 
band to be rubbed and jiggled in the men's locker room, 
f inally she spoke up: "Those soldiers at the airport with 
guns, who arc they protecting us from? Do the people 
hate us?” 

"The soldiers are not protecting us. they're protecting 
the airport," replied Beto Batani. whose job title is di- 
rector of special services. "We have our own guards." 

The woman was only slightly reassured. She could still 
sense something wild. hot. nameless and probably threat- 
ening out there in those mountains and jungles, and she 
felt somehow uneasy even here in the air conditioning, 
behind glass and stone, with guards at every gate and doz- 
ens more patrolling the grounds. The state of Guerrero 
has no railroads, hardly any highways and few telephones. 
Zihautancjo has one public phone and its number is easy 
enough to remember — I. Guerrero is known for blood 
feuds lasting generations Dope farmers in the mountains 
ambush soldiers with more bloody efficiency than was 
ever managed by moonshiners in the U.S. In parts of Guer- 
rero the law' may be two or three days away and coming 
on horseback, if at all. The state of Michoacan, on Guer- 
rero's northern border, is even wilder and rougher. 

But the arrival of jets and big hotels and Tres Vidas en 
la Playawith their accessory developments is pushing back 
the jungles at a rate far faster than man had been able to 
do with a machete for hundreds of years. "We are cre- 
ating a whole new aspect of Mexico," says Post. In 
the midst of which privacy still is secure for those who 
can afford it. snd 
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PEOPLE 


Joe Namatli reported in last 
week at war with the press (“Ev- 
erything that’s been written 
about me is a lie") but with a 
softer message for autograph 
seekers, who came away with: 



At week’s end there was no peace 
for the Jets, who lost 28-24 to 
the Giants with no Joe. 

Meanwhile, in Milwaukee a 
small boy was asking Frank Rob- 
inson for his autograph, and 
Robinson told him to get a near- 
by mountain of a fellow jn a goa- 
tee to sign, too. “Why? What 
docs he do?" said the boy. “He 
used to play pro football,” was 
the somewhat inadequate expla- 
nation of Rosy Grier’s past. The 
boy asked Grier to sign up and 
added, “Would you please write 
■football’ above your name so 
I'll remember who you arc?” 

What if somebody gets that boy 
to ask Namalh the same ques- 
tion he asked Grier? 

Larry Winn Jr., a candidate for 
Congress in Kansas, asked five 
noted Republican members of 
the House to help him raise cam- 
paign funds by having local Re- 
publicans pay to play a round 
of golf with them. When the 
group couldn't make it Winn de- 
cided that one ace might beat 
five of a kind anyway and hired 
U.S. Open Champion Tony 
Jaeklin as his feature attraction. 
Winn charged SI 25 for the priv- 
ilege of lunch, one hole of golf 
and cocktails with Jaeklin. Four- 
teen foursomes, or S 7.000 worth, 
teed off simultaneously, and 
Jaeklin roared around the course 
in a cart, playing one hole with 
each group and hitting a tee shot 
on the next hole for the four- 


some’s high man. Fifty more 
people paid S25 apiece simply 
to watch the performance, eat 
and drink with Jaeklin and see 
the presentation of such awards 
as Spiro Agnew watches and a 
Jack Nicklaus putter to the win- 
ners. Obviously a whole new 
fund-raising technique has 
opened up for politicians. How 
about 5100 for free throws with 
Wilt or SI. 000 to play the net 
for Pancho? 

Chicago's placckicking special- 
ist and free agent with a gui- 
tar. Mac Pcrcival, is pleasing 
his teammates with his own ver- 
sion of Johnny Cash's San Quen- 
tin. The Bears, it seems, are 
not having a lot of fun in 
their Rennselaer. Ind. training 
camp this sumner. As Pcrcival 
sings it: 

“You've hosted me since 
'63, 

I’ve seen players come and 
go. 

And I've seen ’em die, and 
long ago 

1 stopped asking why. 

Rennselaer. I hate every 
inch of you. 

You've bruised me and 
you’ve scarred me 
through and through." 

Well, that sounds about right 
for a team that finished 1-13 last 
year. 

® The man meets That Girl! 
Wowed Or sort of wowce. since 
in fact Stan (The .Man) Musial 
has known Mario Thomas for 
years, which is why he will turn 
up on her ABC network tele- 
vision show this season. The ep- 
isode has already been filmed, 
and publicity types arc hailing 
Musial's masterly portrayal of 
Stan Musial in a two-parter en- 
titled There Sure Are a Bunch 
of Curds in St. Louis. “Calm, re- 
laxed, gracious and at ease!” 
they are saying of his perfor- 
mance. But Musial should have 
been at ease. The setting was 
his St. Louis restaurant (Stan 
& Biggie's), and the producers 


had duplicated the decor of the 
place right down to the last T- 
bonc on an old Paramount lot. 
The next question is, will the 
critics call Stan a hit? 

Arthur Allyn, former owner of 
the White Sox, is a butterfly buff 
who once went all the way to 
Paris to buy part of a collection 
and has bid as much as 512,000 
for a single specimen. So he took 
it pretty hard when he discovered 
that a collection he recently ac- 
quired, which he says was sup- 
posed to contain 120,000 but- 
terflies, actually comprised no 
more than 50,000 specimens, and 
some of these a little moth-eat- 
en. Bugged at the notion that 
he might have paid twice too 
much, Allyn has sued to recoup 
SI 6,000 of the S32.000 the in- 
sects set him back. 

Whatever some people may 
think, both Abbie Hoffman and 
Muhammad Ali are appealing — 
their respective court convic- 
tions that is — and Ali has asked 
(he Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals how come he’s been re- 
fused permission to go to Can- 
ada while Abbie Hoffman, of 
the Chicago 7, has been given 
an O.K. to romp off to Cuba. 
Hoffman said in his request to 


the court that he had research 
to do for an article for a Cuban 
magazine Rebel Youth. Not only 
was his request granted while 
Ali’s was turned down, Hoff- 
man’s trip to Cuba will originate 
in. you guessed it, Canada. 

Picking a horse is tough enough, 
but consider the problem of the 
Irish ratplaycr, At the All Ire- 
land Rat Race Championships 
held in County Cork the con- 
tenders were running in several 
heats under different names. The 
winner was a rat called, at that 
point, Ilsilin/io— a fine figure of 
a rodent, to be sure, but the 
same rat had been elimiracd 
earlier under the far more prom- 
ising name of Nijinsky. 

President Nixon, fond as always 
of the sporting reference, ex- 
plained last week that it wasn't 
so bad that the Senate had over- 
ridden one of his vetoes. “You 
know in baseball if you bat .500, 
that's better than anybody’s bat- 
ted since Ty Cobb. So we’re 
doing better than Ty Cobb on 
vetoes.” Fair enough, but some 
Washington Senator is sure to 
point out that .500 wouldn’t be 
much of a won-lost mark. (Or 
some historian, that Cobb's best 
year was .420.) 
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Last year, Nicky K., age three, drank a bottle of furniture polish. 
A telephone number saved his life. 


The poisoning took place 
in Tyringham, Mass. 

The number belonged to 
a poison control center 135 
miles away. 

But what if Nicky’s par- 
ents didn’t know it existed? 

What if they had to waste 
precious minutes frantically 
searching through phone 
books before they could even 
attempt to reach it? 

And what if they needed 


something more than advice 
over the telephone —like a doc- 
tor or ambulance? 

At Metropolitan Life, we 
are working to keep all those 
“what if’s” from becoming 
“if only’s!’ 

In many communities, 
we’re distributing emergency 
kits with lists of numbers that 
can make the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

It’s part of a 44-year-long 


effort on our part to show 
people how to avoid emergen- 
cies, and how to handle those 
that are unavoidable. 

Because accidents will 
happen. 

And when they do, what 
people don’t know can hurt 
them. 

& Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 


baseball Jim Kaplan 


Jim Bouton’s Instant Replay 


D riving down the New Jersey T urnpike 
last Friday to face a semipro team 
he had never seen, Jim Bouton, the old 
Yankee and Houston Astro, suddenly 
interrupted himself to say: “I really 
shouldn't be talking, you know . I should 
be going over the hitters." 

The irony was not that he knew noth- 
ing about the opponent but that he was 
pitching at all. For how many baseball 
players return to action 16 days after 
they have retired? Surely not a man who 
has written a bestseller and is totally in- 
volved in its aftermath — interviews, a 
sequel and, possibly, a movie or play. 

In his last professional start in Okla- 
homa City, Bouton had lasted one-third 
of an inning. “But I did," he recalled, 
"face seven batters." 

A right turn off Route 77 brought 
him past Kuhn's Jewelry Store ("I sec 
Bowie has branched out." Bouton said). 
Soon he entered the parking lot at Al- 
dcn Field, the well-kempt site in south- 
ern New Jersey of the fourth annual 
Bridgeton Invitational Tournament, an 
affair that previously has attracted such 
former professionals as Bobby Shantz. 
Stan Lopata and Granny Hamncr. Er- 
nie Hubscher. business manager of the 
Trenton entry, Pat Pavers, had called 



BATBOY EYES THE NEWEST PAT PAVER 


Bouton at his Wyckoff, N.J. home. Bou- 
ton was declared eligible after a check 
with Baseball Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn’s office to determine that he was 
really retired. 

The news of Bouton’s acceptance was 
w idely reported locally. As he left his sta- 
tion wagon a man in an American Le- 
gion hat greeted him with the words he 
is bound to grow sick of through the dec- 
ade of semipro ball he claims he is going 
to play: "Where’s Ball Four?" 

Bouton ignored the question. He was 
preparing to pitch his first complete game 
since a six-hit, 7-2 win over the Chicago 
Cubs on May 4. Against the Washington, 
D.C. Black Sox— a team he described as 
"good Double A" — Bouton absorbed 13 
hits, including a 370-foot homer, but his 
team eliminated the defending champs 
7-5. Bouton struck out 10, walked two 
and finished with three shutout innings. 
"It was a combination.” he said, "of 
finding my rhythm and getting tired.” 
The pitch that initially saved him from 
the minors — the knuckleball — lasted 
just four innings. His enthusiastic, sure- 
handed catcher. Bob DeMeo. felt it was 
working but Bouton said, "Every third 
one was a double." "Oullasight." said 
DeMeo. who added that Bouton's most 
effective pitch was "the deuce" (curve). 
Bouton stayed with curves, fastballs and 
change-ups in the late innings with mixed 
results. A shoestring catch ended the 
game and spared him the two things 
he most feared: "letting these guys down 
and embarrassing myself." 

The game was played under speedup 
rules. Pitchers were limited to 20 sec- 
onds between throws, batters had 10 sec- 
onds to get into the box: arguments 
could last no longer than 40 seconds, 
teams had 90 seconds in which to change 
sides. Once Bouton took too long be- 
tween pitches. When a buzzer rang (pen- 
alty: one ball) he was startled. “I started 
to salivate," he said. 

In the dugout during the game Bou- 
ton’s new teammates bounced one-lin- 
ers from his book Bull Four off him. 
"Smoke him inside. Jim." "Good 


hands." The give-and-take continued af- 
terward as Bouton signed autographs 
in a ticket booth. "See any beaver to- 
night?” one man asked. "No. I was con- 
centrating too hard on my pitching — 
honestly." An opposing player boasted, 
“I got the first hit off you." Bouton 
smiled. "Yeah. I know. And the fourth 
and the ninth and the 12 th." 

A realist. Bouton feels his future is in 
sports commentary — flavored with irrev- 
erent social and political observations. 
He intends to campaign for U.S. Rep- 
resentative Allard Lowenstein of New 
York and, judging by his folk-hero re- 
ception in Bridgeton, will, at the very 
least, bring out the people. 

"1 really enjoyed myself." Bouton said 
on the way home. "All morning my 
wife Bobbie was saying how great it 
was that it didn't matter if we won or 
lost. Then, after 1 kissed her goodby. 
she said, *By the way. call me and let 
me know how you did.’ " 

It was Strike Three for a change, but 
barely. 


THE WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


A I F AQT Whilc BAL,|Mt>Rt (ww* 

ML LMU I 16) continued its leisure- 
ly stroll toward the championship, the 
Detroit pitching staff finally was making 
noises like, well. Tigers. The 1968 world 
champions got one complete game from 
Mickey Lolich and another from Les Cain, 
who went the distance twice in a row after 
failing 14 straight times. But the big news- 
maker was none other than Denny McLain. 
He won. finally pitching a complete game 
in his 13th start. Earlier, he was ejected for 
the first time ever over an incident precip- 
itated by — of all things— organ music. 

Pitching against the Athletics in Oakland, 
the combative righthander became irritated, 
then balked after organist Lloyd Fox rolled 
the organ while McLain was taking his sig- 
nals from Catcher Bill Frcchan. Complain- 
ing bitterly, McLain was shown to an early 
shower, but in a review afterward, music crit- 
ic and Umpire Nestor Chylak panned Fox. 
Said Chylak: "That organist [Fox, presum- 
ably] should have his fingers broken. If he’d 
come down here I’d break 'em for him." 

new york lost four of seven starts to 
hold fast in second place- One bright spot 
was the pitching and batting— of Mel Stot- 
tlemyre. In beating Minnesota 4-3 for his 
12th win, he knocked in the lead run with 
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a two-run triple. The Yankees' other hit- 
ters have not done as well lately, so the 
club announced that Mickey Whatshisnamc 
will rejoin the team as batting coach. 

The fence at Municipal Stadium was 
moved in this season in hopes of increasing 
the Indians' modest home-run total — and 
it has done exactly that, modestly. Of 137 
homers hit by Cleveland. 94 have been 
at home including four each inconsecutive 
wins over Oakland last week. While Reggie 
Smith of boston extended his hitting streak 
to 15 games, big Frank Howard of W ash- 
ington was complaining "I haven’t had any 
hot streaks yet." Then he hit two homers 
to beat the Twins 5-4. 

BALT 80-45 NY 69-56 OET 68-57 
BOS 83-60 CLEV 6t-64 WASH 60-65 

A I l A/ COT ^ c’ouplc of unlikely hit- 
ML WHO I ters helped the Minne- 
sota Twins end their recent slump and steady 
their hold on first place. First. Jim Holt, 
whose average is hanging up there around 
.250, hit a two-run single in the ninth to 
beat the Yankees 8-7. Three nights later 
Tom Tischinski (.182) hit his first major- 
league home run to defeat Washington 4-3. 
“I was so surprised and shocked," said Tis- 


chinski. "I didn't know whether to run or 
walk, go forward or backward." 

Pitchers Chuck Dobson and Catfish Hunt- 
er each had his problem for Oakland. After 
allowing only one home run in 43 innings, 
Dobson gave up three in a row during the 
A's 6-5 loss to Cleveland. Hunter was won- 
dering what a guy has to do to win in Au- 
gust. Last season he was 0-7 for the month, 
this year he has lost three straight. 

The old singing cowboy. Gene Autry, 
opened his mouth last week, and out came a 
surprising note. Said Autry, the chairman of 
the California Angels, "I'd like to see Jim 
Fregosi become our playing manager." This 
did not set too well w ith the Angels' current 
nonplaying manager. Lefty Phillips. Asked 
about Autry's remarks, Phillips snapped: 
"Everyone has a boss. I have mine." 

Kansas city rehired Manager Bob Lem- 
on and also had a message for his players 
that sounded suspiciously like a threat. "The 
future of every player will be affected by 
his performance in the remaining games.” 
While Milwaukee General Manager Mar- 
vin Milkes was figuring out ways to boost 
the Brewers* home attendance over a mil- 
lion, his team went 0-for-six and Pitcher 
Skip Lockwood watched his record drop to 


I - 1 0. Said the undaunted Lockwood, "I'm 
learning something every time I pitch." The 
most improbable turn of events of the week 
came in Boston when previously hapless Chi- 
cago scored 1 1 runs in the top of the ninth 
(tying a league record) to beat the Red Sox 
1 3 5 and end a six-game losing streak. 

MINN 73-50 CAL 69-56 OAK 68-58 
KC 48-77 MIL 46-80 CHI 46-83 


Ml CAQT MONTREAL failed to get 
IML L HO I out of the cellar, but it 
was still a good week. The Expos won for 
the first time ever in Cincinnati. The vic- 
tory, their 52nd. tied their total for all of 
last year. On Friday, in the opening game 
of a home scries against Atlanta, Carl Mor- 
ton beat the Braves 6-4 for his 1 5th win, pul- 
ling him ahead of Cincinnati's Wayne Simp- 
son as the league's winningest rookie. And 
on Saturday night the Expos not only beat 
the Braves 4-1 to match their longest win- 
ning streak in 1970; they also drew a near- 
capacity crowd of 27,037 to go over the 
million mark in home attendance. 

League-leading Pittsburgh split six starts 
last week but did have Bob Robertson to 
solace Pirate spirits. He now has 19 hom- 
ers in 294 at bats. At that rate, he could hit 



My Whiskey 


Two words that 
describe the personal 
pride people have for 
the most likeable brand of 
whiskey in the world. 

Say Seagram's and be Sure 


Whiskey. 8b Proof. 65'. Grain Neutral Spirit 


9 
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BASEBALL continued 


35 to 40 homers a season. "I think I'd help 
more if I played more,” Robertson said. 

The new yokk Mets stayed in second, al- 
though there were games in which they fum- 
bled and bumbled in the best Marvelous 
Marv tradition. Even Shortstop Bud Harrel- 
son got caught up in the general ineptness, 
making two errors in one game after tying a 
league record with 54 straight errorless 
games. 

Chicago bombed San Diego 1 2-2 and San 
Francisco 15-0 but lost ground in a medi- 
ocre week. Bob Gibson of sr. louis com- 
plained of lack of sleep, then almost pitched 
a no-hitter while beating San Diego 7-0. Gib- 
son has won six in a row and 16 of his last 
18, which is almost as impressive as his 
.326 batting average and 17 RBIs. 

PITT 70-57 NY 65 59 CHI 85-62 
ST. L 80-66 PHIL 57-69.MONT 55-70 

Ml \A/E QT Instead of The Big Red 
ll L vVLOI M-chinc. Cincinnati 
played more like The Big Red Edsel, as 
one sign in New York's Shea Stadium had 
it, but Catcher Johnny Bench stayed in high 
gear. His two-run double in the top of the 
ninth beat the Mets 3-2 on Saturday, and 
the next day. in a 5-4 loss, he hit his 42nd 
home run of thc year to break the alltime 
record for home runs by a catchei in one sea- 
son (set by Roy Campanclla in 1953). los 
angelES was still a safe 1 1 Vi games behind. 
The Dodgers won nine of 12 during one 
stretch, and their .274 team batting average 
is only a point behind Cincinnati's. 

Rico Carty of Atlanta is apparently in 
his team’s doghouse. He first upset Brave 
officials by failing to show up for an ex- 
hibition in Columbus. Ga. Then he and 
Pitcher Ron Reed got into a fight when 
Carty apparently removed two Little League 
bats from Reed's locker. 

After finally moving up to .500 in the 
standings during a road trip, san Fran- 
cisco returned to Candlestick Park and 7,086 
fans and knocked off the Cubs 5-1. Earlier, 
Juan Marichal (8-9) topped Pittsburgh 7- 
4. Although he gave up 13 hits and struck 
out only three, Marichal called thc game 
his best performance of the season. "I wish 
next year was now," he said. So, probably, 
docs Houston’s Don Wilson. Thc winner 
of 1 6 games last season, Wilson beat the Phil- 
lies 9-1 for only his sixth triumph. Said Wil- 
son: "There's got to be something to that 
talk of a livelier ball. Then there's the small- 
er strike zone and most important the low- 
ering of the mound." Ed Spiezio returned 
to the san diego starting lineup and 
promptly went wild: a three-run homer to 
top thc Pirates, a grand slam to help beat 
the Cubs and his team's only two hits in a 
game against the Cardinals' Gibson. 

CINN 84-45 LA 70-54 SF 63-62 

ATL 62-63 HOUS 56-70 SO 48-79 


Lots of people can sell you 
slacks that look good when 
you first put them on. But Sears 
knows it can be just as 
important to look well tailored 
by nine at night, as it was at 
nine in the morning. 

That’s why we took a whole 
new look at slacks. And that’s 
why after we looked, we took a 
variety of wondrous man-made 
fibers (Trevira® polyester and 
Avril® rayon) and had them 
blended together. 

It’s an exclusive new blend 
We ended up with some 
handsome new slacks made 
from our new blend. But that 
wasn't good enough. Because 
it didn't solve the problem of 
what happens to the slacks 
when something happens to 
the man inside. 

We figured when man bends 
and stretches, so should his 


slacks. So we added Lycra® 
spandex to the blend. And that 
did it. Now our slacks stretch 
just enough to keep from 
fighting you when you bend. 

Better looking. Much more 
comfortable. And they have a 
Ban-Rol® waistband that does 
away with roll-over. 

They're Perma-Prest slacks, 
so everything comes out 
in the Wash 
That's another exclusive 
reason Give-n'-Take Slacks 
from Sears keep their good 
looks. They resist wrinkling 
when you’ve got them on. And 
when you take them off, they 
can be machine washed and 
tumble dried, and they look like 
they're fresh from the presser— 
without being pressed. 

You’ll love our Give-n’-Take 
Slacks in December as you 
did in May, because the 


Sears introduces 
Give-n’-lake Slacks. 

When you 
bend & stretch, 
they 

bend & stretch. 


SEARS PUTS IT ALL TOGETHER 
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exclusive blend is blended 
for year-around wear. Which 
makes them 'round-the-clock, 
'round-the-year slacks. And 
you can't do much better 
than that. 


Everybody can wear 
Give-n'-Take Slacks 

You can get them in Ivy stripes 
and solids in three fit styles; 
Trim n' Tight, Trim Regular and 
Full Cut. 

Pick out a couple of pair 
of new Give-n'-Take Slacks 
from Sears. They'll give a lot 
for you. But, since they're 
always a great value at Sears 
low prices, you won’t have to 
do the same for them. 
Available at most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
stores and in the Catalog. 


Tireless 


This Atlas fiberglass belted tire keeps on rolling along — 
for thousands more miles than even our best selling tire. 


If you want to keep on rolling get the 
new Atlas Plycron 2 p/us 2* This new kind 
of fire was subjected to one of the indus- 
try’s toughest road testing programs Re- 
sult: The Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 delivered 
an average of 35%* more miles than even 
the famous Atlas Plycron — traditionally, 
the tire that has outperformed 4-ply major 
brand replacement tires in mileage tests. 


New construction puts the Atlas 2 plus 
2 ahead Two fiberglass belts are bonded 
onto a tough Vicron polyester cord body. 

And for traction, the unique wide tread 
design literally puts hundreds of gripping 
edges on the road at all times. 

These features add up to less tread 
squirm, extra mileage. 

For good value you can't beat the 4. 


ply Atlas Plycron, And for even greater 
value get a set of Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 
tires You'll never get tired of the money 
you save with every extra mile. 

And remember. Atlas batteries and ac- 
cessories as well as tires are sold ot over 
50,000 leading service stations. 

fAveroge o( oil tell, run limulloneowly by independent 
test Heel during lot! 12 month,. 



ATLAS 

PLYCRON 2-2 



bridge / Charles Goren 


The Aces get 
trumped 


T here was one interesting question to 
be considered in Boston last week 
in the Spingold Knockout Team Cham- 
pionship: How good are the world cham- 
pion Dallas Aces? True, the Aces had 
won the world title at Stockholm in June 
easily, but the competition, said detrac- 
tors, was lackluster. Were the Aces real- 
ly worthy champions? Well, the Aces 
did not win the Spingold, but by get- 
ting to the finals after beating some of 
the top bridge teams in the country, they 
demonstrated again that they are cer- 
tainly among the best in the world. 

Strangely enough, the finals of the 
Spingold turned out to be almost a replay 
of Stockholm, for once again the Aces 
found themselves up against the Chinese 
system— that is, the Precision Club cre- 
ated by C. C. Wei, an oil tanker magnate 
whose ideas and training methods 
brought lightly held Chinese teams to the 
world championship runner-up spot the 
last two years. This time, though, the Pre- 
cision Club was wielded with surprising 
effectiveness by a young American team 
made up of Steve Altman, Joel Stuart and 
Peter Wcichsel of New York City, Tom 
Smith of Greenwich. Conn, and Dave 
Strasbcrg of Rockville Centre, N.Y., 
which defeated the Aces by 59 interna- 
tional match points. 

In the finals the Precision Club had 


North-South vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 
4 KQJ965 

r <i i« 

♦ to 5 
4»54 


4 


7 4 2 
K K 6 
O 7 I 
A 10 7 3 


SOUTH 
4 10 8 
4 A 9 5 .3 

♦ \ tv J 

4 O J a 6 


EAST 


V J 7 4 2 

♦ 9 8 6 .3 2 

4 K 2 


SOUTH WKST 

( Jacoby ) ( Wetchse!) 

I 4 PASS 

1 N.T. PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


NORTH BAST 

( Wolff ) (Smith) 

1 4 PASS 

2 4 PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 


Opening lead: 3 of dubs 


to beat off the Orange Club, an adap- 
tation of various Italian systems that is 
used by Jim Jacoby and Bobby Wolff. 
The Wei bidding method is a more nat- 
ural system by standard American con- 
cepts — once you pass the foundation 
stone of an artificial one-club opening 
on a minimum of 16 high-card points 
and a one-diamond response with few- 
er than eight. But on this key hand both 
systems led to an unmakable three-no- 
trump contract, and it was left to the in- 
dividual brilliance of Peter Weichsel. 
who played impressively throughout, to 
provide the big difference in the result. 

In the other room the same contract 
was reached by the Precision team after 
South opened with a weak one no trump 
(13 to 15 points), and declarer went 
down one rather gracefully following a 
club opening lead and a diamond shift. 

But when Wcichsel held the West hand 
things went somewhat differently. He too 
led a club, but when Smith won the 
king and returned a club, the queen los- 
ing to Weichsel's ace. the defense was 
in a precarious position. Weichsel rec- 
ognized \hc danger of leaving vhe queen 
of hearts as a potential entry to the spade 
suit, and made a fine shift to a low 
heart, even though this meant violation 
of the bridge commandment "'never lead 
away from a king/' Without the heart 
shift, Jacoby would have had time to 
knock out the ace of spades and later 
get to dummy with the heart queen to 
make his contract. All the defenders 
would get would be a heart, a spade 
and two clubs. 

After the heart shift, however. Jacoby 
had no chance. As it turned out. he 
would have fared a bit better if he had 
guessed to put up dummy's queen, but 
instead he played dummy's 10 and East's 
jack forced the ace. Jacoby then led the 
spade 10 and overtook with dummy’s 
jack, hoping to induce East to win the 
trick, but allowing for the chance to lake 
the diamond finesse if East ducked, 
which he did. But the diamond finesse 
lost and Weichsel got out with a spade to 
East's ace. East returned a diamond and 
South led a low heart. Weichsel took his 
king and got out with a diamond. De- 
clarer cashed his heart 9 and led his last 
heart, hoping to end play West in clubs. 
But East won the trick with the 7 and 
cashed two good diamonds to set the 
contract four tricks for a net gain of 300 
points. This was worth seven IMPs as 
compared to a possible loss of 12 if 
Wcichsel had not shifted to hearts, end 
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golf Mark Mulvoy 


Oh, Prez, where is thy ring? 

Martha Wilkinson won the Women's Amateur over Cynthia Hill, but for 
all the good it did her she might as well have lived in Johnson City 


XA/here was the President last week 
" * when Martha Wilkinson really 
needed him? Mr. Nixon, the sports fan, 
welcomed Ted Williams and Vince Lom- 
bardi to Washington, phoned Orville 
Moody after he won the 1969 U.S. Open, 
played host for a cocktail party for base- 
ball's All-Star teams, called Gil Hodges 
when the Mets won the World Series, 
personally crowned the University of 
Texas No. I in college football and also 
phoned congratulations to Hank Stram 
after the Kansas City Chiefs beat Min- 
nesota in the Super Bowl. 

But where was he when Miss Wil- 
kinson who lives and plays golf with- 
in a few miles of the President's alma 
mater. Whittier College— was winning 
the U.S. Women's Amateur golf cham- 
pionship at the Wee Burn Country Club 
in Darien, Conn.? Martha is still wait- 
ing for the phone call. 

Actually, Miss Wilkinson. 21, lives in 
Anaheim, Calif, and works in nearby 
Fullerton, but most people think she is 
from Whittier because she plays golf at 
the California Country Club there. “Ev- 
erywhere Martha and I go," said Jane 
Bastanchury Martha’s best friend, who 
really is a resident of Whittier — “peo- 
ple come up to us and ask if we know 
the President personally." They answer 
no. 

Despite the silent telephones at Wee 
Burn last Saturday after Martha rallied 
for a 3-and-2 victory over Cynthia Hill 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. in the 36-hole 
final, Jane Bastanchury docs not think 
the President will completely overlook 
Martha's triumph. “Mr. Nixon sent me 
a very nice letter and a personalized golf 
ball a few weeks ago after I won the 
Women's Western." Jane said. "I'm cer- 
tain that he'll send Martha a letter and 
a golf ball, loo.” 

Presidents aside. Miss Wilkinson was 
an overpowering player in the Amateur 
right from the start. She was medalist 
in the 36-hole qualifying test, with a two- 


over-par 150. and then in 100 holes of 
match-play competition she never made 
anything worse than a 5 on her score- 
card. Cracking off respectable 220-yard 
drives and incredibly accurate short 
irons, she resisted the opportunity to 
blow up once or twice and generally 
showed impeccable poise. 

Her toughest match and closest call 
came in the first round against 17-ycar- 
old Nancy Hager of Dallas, probably 
the most eye-pleasing girl in the field. 
Nancy led 1 up after 16 holes, but Mar- 
tha evened the match at 17 and won it 
with a birdie four on the long, uphill 
1 8th. 1 n the second round she sq uandered 
an early 3-up lead and had to win the 
16th and 17th holes to eliminate Mrs. 
Pattic Boicc. Martha beat Mrs. Dorothy 
Germain Porter, the 1 949 amateur cham- 
pion, in the third round, rallying from 
a disastrous three-down predicament af- 
ter five holes. Then, in the semifinals, 
she shut out Shelley Hamlin, last year's 
losing finalist. 5 and 4, playing the re- 
quired holes in two under par, her best 
string of holes all week. 

By contrast, her competitor in the 
finals. Miss Hill, lived dangerously most 
of the week. She had to eagle the first 
hole of a sudden-death playoff just to 
qualify. Then she was pressed to an ex- 
tra hole to win her first-round match 
against Mrs. Marcia Dolan. In the sec- 
ond round she caught fire briefly, and 
was two under par while routing Mary 
McKenna of Ireland. 6 and 5. Then she 
faltered again in the quarter-finals, fall- 
ing 3 down to Mrs. Richard J. Canney 
in the first three holes before shooting 
three birdies in five holes and taking a 1 - 
up lead after nine. After all that she final- 
ly won the match by birdieing the 
19th. 

Her semifinal bout with Jane Bastan- 
chury was, well, chaos. Two up after 
nine holes. Cindy suddenly lost four 
straight holes and was 2 down. Just as 
abruptly, she birdied the 14th and 15th 



HER AMATEUR VICTORY RANG NO BELLS 


holes to even the match, then won the 
16th to go 1 up. At 18 she made a dif- 
ficult 12-foot putt for another birdie — 
her third in five holes— and gained the 
finals 2 up. 

The championship match was hardly 
one of those grim-lipped, no-love-lost 
affairs that most men's contests turn out 
to be. Indeed. Martha. Cindy and Miss 
Bastanchury are all good friends. For 
the last two months they have been tour- 
nament-hopping around the country in 
a two-car caravan in which the order of 
formation is dictated by statutory im- 
peratives. "Jane and I drive in the lead 
car,” Martha explained, "because the 
speedometer in Cindy's car broke and 
she never knows how fast she's going." 
Before hitting upon this arrangement 
Cindy had brushed against the speed 
laws. “I was on my way to Tulsa," she 
said, "and when I looked at my speed- 
ometer it read 64 mph, so I pulled out 
and passed this policeman. A minute 
later he hit his siren and waved me to 
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the side of the road. ‘Young lady,' he 
said, 'I couldn't believe you’d pass me. 
You were going 80."' Cindy put her 
best face forward and got off with a 
stern warning. 

Martha, Cindy and Jane usually stay 
in the same motels and frequently dine 
together. Two weeks ago, during the Cur- 
tis Cup matches in Newton, Mass., they 
ran into some old-fashioned New Eng- 
land chutzpa. Miss Bastanchury was 
saying goodnight to Cindy and Martha, 
who were sharing a motel room, and 
when she opened the door to leave, the 
man from across the hall happened to 
be looking straight into their room. And. 
as Martha expressed it, "we weren't all 
dressed." Five minutes after Miss Bas- 
tanchury left, the girls’ phone rang. It 
was the guy from across the hall, won- 
dering if he might speak to the blonde 
in Room 314. 

When they arrived in Darien four days 
before the Amateur, they decided to 
spend a day sightseeing in New York, 
doing the tourist bit on their first trip 
to the Big City. "We took a sightseeing 
bus around Manhattan, but the bus 
broke down and we had to push it to 
get it started." 

Jane drove Martha and Cindy to the 
course for their 36-hole championship 
match, and then the girls had breakfast 
together. Cindy wearing her Budweiser 
llip-it hat. smoking cigarettes, chewing 
gum— birdied the 17th and 18th holes 
of the morning round to take a 1-up 
lead to lunch. But after an hour-and-a- 
half recess Martha surged back and won 
the first three holes to take a 2-up lead 
as Cindy experienced some trouble with 
her driver — hitting into a trap on No. 

I , pulling too far left on No. 2 and hook- 
ing out-of-bounds on No. 3. Cindy won 
the fourth with a birdie two, however, 
and she seemed ready to even the match 
at the fifth. 

Instead she made a poor approach, 
and Martha dropped a tricky putt for 
her par. That turned the match, as Mar- 
tha then won the 7th hole to go 3 up 
and later birdied the 1 0th to take a 4- 
up lead. Martha closed out the cham- 
pionship at the 16th when Cindy, whose 
nickname is Ducky, hit an approach 
shot into the water. "Any lime I'm near 
the water." Cindy said. “I hit the ball 
into it. That's what a duck is supposed 
to do, isn't it?" 

Right. And a President is supposed 
to call a champion. end 
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HORSE RACING / 

/ Johnson 

A victory 
for the family 
of Mann 

They descended out of the boxes at Ar- 
* lington Park racetrack, an excited 
and talkative little throng of folks, all 
flushed. They pressed through the fans 
at the rail in noisy yet rather efficient 
fashion — not unlike schoolchildren in a 
fire drill — to crowd inside the winner's 
circle. They were visibly proud and pretty 
puffed up. yet a little stiff and bashful, 
too, unaccustomed as some of them 
were to glory. But they kept arriving 
in the winner’s circle until it was 
more or less overflowing with them — 
perhaps two dozen in all, cousins and in- 
laws and children and grandchildren 
and old school chums and a family doc- 
tor and certain other shirttail relations. 
This was the family of Mann John 
L. Mann of Dallas — here assembled to 
pose radiantly for pictures, to receive 
congratulations and certain other more 
material rewards for the remarkable 
performance of their one-horse racing 
stable. "We may have only one," said 


John Mann, "but isn’t he just the 
one!" Indeed he was. for last week 
the Mann family’s pride— a strong and 
handsome 2-year-old bay named Staunch 
Avenger, who was bought at a budget 
price — went to the starting gate for 
the fourth time in his life and came 
home a winner for the fourth time. 

The occasion was the 15th running 
of the $53,400 Arch Ward stakes at gaudy 
old Arlington outside Chicago, where 
Staunch Avenger has been the talk of 
the track this season. In his first start 
there eight weeks ago the colt won by a 
widening 12 lengths, breaking the track 
record. After his second start, which he 
won by four lengths, the Mann family's 
trainer, a laconic little Texan with the 
nicely distilled name of Gin Collins, de- 
cided the colt was ready for the $1 35.000 
Sapling Stakes at Monmouth Park in 
New Jersey. Staunch Avenger won that 
by four lengths, pulling away from a 
classy field of 13, which included six 
young stakes winners. The Manns quite 
obviously owned one of the best 2-year- 
olds in the country. 

Thus in the Arch Ward their colt was 
the resounding favorite, going off at 3 
to 10. The field was considered quite 
hopelessly mediocre compared to the lot 
Staunch Avenger had conquered in the 
Sapling. Nevertheless, it required a fine 
ride by Jockey Dave Whited and an im- 
pressive display of homestretch heart for 
Staunch Avenger to win — by a photo- 
finish neck — over Hook It Up. a good 
horse who had already won two stakes 
himself this year. With the win Staunch 
Avenger added $30,900 to his earlier 



earnings, giving him a rather staggering 
accumulation of $117,647 in winnings 
over those scant four starts. 

The colt’s sudden success has startled 
the Manns. "We thought this kind of 
thing might happen to other people.” 
says Annette Mann, 47, mother of four, 
grandmother of five and the owner of 
record of Staunch Avenger. "But my 
wildest dreams never contained such a 
horse as ol’ Staunch has come to be." 
Indeed, as John Mann, son of a Texas 
cotton farmer and now head of an air- 
craft-parts company in Dallas, puls it: 
"You know it’s a real rarity when little 
people like us get themselves a good 
horse, because mostly this sport’s con- 
trolled by big money. We liked cheap 
horses, and we never thought to rise 
above that mark.” 

The Manns approached the sport of 
kings with quite genuine common de- 
sires. Eight years ago they journeyed 
from Dallas to Hot Springs. Ark. to 
watch their first horse race. "We found 
it highly entertaining,” says Mr. Mann. 
"But we also felt it would be even more 
fun to see if we had a horse of our own 
to cheer, so a year later we went down 
to Frisco, Texas, where some friends had 
horses and we bought our first. Trinity 
River, for $2,500." Since then the Manns 
have dabbled in horse racing in an al- 
most wholly recreational way. Until now 
they have never owned a horse that could 
return much better than $1,000 purses, 
and sometimes they found themselves 
so awash in family affection for their an- 
imals that more than once John Mann 
quietly put up money to keep his hors- 
es from being claimed because a dis- 
traught daughter did not want one of 
her beloved "pets” sold to strangers. 

The joy of thoroughbred ownership 
was at least emotionally (if not finan- 
cially) fulfilling, and the Manns con- 
tinued to buy and sell a few horses 
here and there. In the fall of 1969 
they gave Gin Collins a "blank check", 
(not really— for they did not wish to 
exceed S15.000) to go to the Keencland. 
Ky. sales to buy a yearling. Now Gin 
Collins' reputation as a trainer perhaps 
does not rank with men like Allen Jcrk- 
ens or Elliott Burch, but he has had a 
number of good horses in his keep, in- 
cluding Battleground and Swift Ruler. 
In quest of one for the Manns he 
hoped to buy something with Bold 
Ruler bloodlines, and thus when a 
colt came up for sale whose sire was 
Staunchness, a son of Bold Ruler. 
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Gin Collins put in his bid. Now. as 
fate would have it, this horse was 
fresh from pasture, and he was a bit 
raggedy looking and lean compared 
with the other sleek and well-fattened 
horses brought to auction. "Since he 
wasn't fattened up,” said Collins, "he 
didn’t seem to appeal to other buyers 
so much.” He cost only S7.700. 

The Manns are not superstitious peo- 
ple. (The only ritual any of them fol- 
lows for luck before each of Staunch 
Avenger’s races is that son John. 25, 
always wears a pair of gold undershorts. ) 
Yet they do find themselves hard put 
to ignore at least the hint of predestined 
fortune in their relationship with Staunch 
Avenger. "You sec. he’s got this pink- 
ish marking on his nose,” says John 
Mann, and there is a small tremor of 
wonder in his voice. "And if you 
look at it upside down it’s shaped an 
awful lot like the state of Texas. Well, 
we’re from Texas, and so is Gin and 
so is Dave Whited, our jockey. I 
don’t know if that means we have a 
lot going for us or not, but I’d take 


it as favorable rather than unfavorable, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Perhaps the colt is marked for great- 
ness. Time will tell. "He’s the fastest 
I’ve ever ridden,” said Whited, "and 
I’ve been on some fast horses. Yet he’s 
not speed crazy — he doesn't mind lay- 
ing off the pace. And you never saw a 
horse so easygoing — he's like a big old 
cow when he's not running. He drags 
his feet around and lolls along. He wears 
out his shoes three times as fast as your 
average horse. He’s got the personality 
to be one of the best, because he’s not 
washy and he’s not wild.” 

Gin Collins, a patient and profoundly 
cautious man, has been extremely con- 
servative in bringing Staunch Avenger 
along. Instead of entering him in early 
Arkansas races last spring, he waited 
until summer for the debut. 

Collins is noncommittal about 
Staunch Avenger's future — both near 
and far-off. There is talk about bring- 
ing him to the East again for the futu- 
rities at Belmont and Pimlico this fall. 
And, of course, there is some talk, ear- 


ly though it is, about Staunch Avenger 
as a 3-year-old competing in the Triple 
Crown races. "You just cannot own a 
horse like this without thinking about 
the Kentucky Derby,” says Mrs. Mann. 
"I mean, that is what it’s all meant to 
be for, isn't it?” 

If Staunch Avenger continues tr. main- 
tain a pace even close to his sensational 
beginning, it would be impossible to 
imagine the 1971 Derby without his pres- 
ence. Yet Gin Collins says, “I don’t hap- 
pen to believe the Kentucky Derby is 
necessarily the most important race in 
the world. It might be too long a race 
too early in the year. It might take too 
much out of the horse to get ready for 
it. I just don’t know for sure that we'd 
have to enter the Derby.” 

Nevertheless, after seeing that large 
and handsome tribe of Manns gathered 
in triumph around Staunch last week, 
it would seem far too dark a human trag- 
edy to deny them at least the chance to 
pose for still another mass family por- 
trait, among the roses at Churchill 
Downs. end 
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M y case history is. I think, typical enough. I am now 45 years 
old. By the time I had reached 32. however. I was well on my way 
to cardiovascular bankruptcy- The scat of my pants was the only 
working physical resource 1 had left. When it wasn’t parked in an 
office chair, it was ensconced in a car on its way to somebody's living- 
room sofa for a parish call. 1 needed eight cylinders and a ton and 
a half of metal to fetch one pound of junk mail from a post office 
two blocks away. The idea of walking simply never occurred to me. 
1 had put away childish things. 

Unfortunately, the price of such maturity is high. Since I never, 
except for a brief college flirtation with four-wall handball, had the 
least interest in participant sports. I had reached the prime of life 
with about as much muscle tone as an overcooked lasagna. Item. 
One Holy Week — h was back In \he old days when vherc was move 
bow-ing and scraping than there is now — I had to kneel 12 times in 
a row during the ceremony of the Washing of the Feet. continu'd 

Steps in the 

Right 

Direction 




by Robert F Capon 



A search for ways to refresh body and spirit leads the author, 
an Episcopal minister, gourmet and detester of jogging, to 
find fitness in fi rewood, and balm in a new sport — the walk /run 
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Steps 


By the time l got to foot No. 10, l was dizzy, weak-kneed 
and ready to argue that having 12 apostles was an in- 
stance of divine cruelty. Item. Cutting across someone’s 
backyard I had to step up a stone ledge about 30 inches 
high. I made it only after two tries, and my legs trembled 
all the way to the house. Item. I would wait on one leg 
for the downstairs john to be empty rather than negotiate 
the staircase to the free one on the second floor. I had, in 
short, forgotten what it was like to have a body that was 
not a burden. Brother Ass, instead of carrying me, had to 
be lugged everywhere at the price of a pounding heart and 
perspiring brow'. 

Things are better since then. By and by I shall mention 
a few of the blind alleys I went up in the name of exercise, 
but my first word has got to be one of satisfaction at the 
recovery of some measure of body sense. At what it’s like, 
for instance, to clear a puddle six feet wide, with room to 
spare. At being able to feel cool on a hot windless day by 
running downhill. At the pleasure of being out in a 10-knot 
breeze and being able to turn it off by running with it — 
and to double its force by running against it. At remem- 
bering how we really catch our breath by exhaling hard, 
not by trying to inhale, and at being able to do it after an 
uphill run without stopping the run at the top of the hill. 
(It’s not all effortless, of course. As time goes on, one’s 
wind comes back considerably faster than one’s legs. But 
it’s nice to know that old flesh and bones, even if only in 
halfway decent shape, can be a stimulating pleasure in- 
stead of a pain.) 

By now, no doubt, you have concluded that 1 am a jog- 
ger. In a minor and technical sense, I suppose, I shall 
have to concede the point. But in all the major senses I 
deny it. I run every day, and yet I find jogging, as nor- 
mally conceived, a detestable pastime. As much as I can I 
dissociate myself from it utterly. To begin with, by a stroke 
of good luck. I took up running about six months before 
the current jogging fad began to be publicized. I have an 
instant and adverse reaction to doing anything, however 
praiseworthy, once it has been proclaimed as being In. 
This kind of nick-of-time luck has been with me for years. 
I dug my wine cellar about a year before Time magazine 
wrote its article on the 1953 vintage and kicked off the 
long chain of events that has since blessed us with better 
wines and cursed us with wine snobs and high prices. I 
also grew a beard just a few months before face hair 
began sprouting again everywhere. In my own mind, there- 
fore, I am not now nor have I ever been a wine buff, a 
beard buff or a jogger. I simply drink wine, grow hair and 
run now and then. 

In the second place, I find jogging a delusion and a 
bore. It is a delusion because most men take it up in the 
hope it will work off an encroaching potbelly. Unfor- 


tunately, however, even if spot reducing were possible, 
which it isn’t, the number of calories consumed by one 
hour's running is only 900. Five minutes' worth of ba- 
nana split checks in at 1,100. Case closed. It’s intake that 
has to be curbed if you want to lose weight. Exercise will 
make you feel belter, but it can’t get ahead of the fat 
man’s diet we all live on. 

That jogging is a bore is just as easily proved. As com- 
monly practiced, jogging is done in order to achieve some- 
thing other than itself— like weight loss or muscle tone. 
Considered in itself, it is about as interesting as navel-watch- 
ing. It will keep you amused for a day or a week and then 
turn into a supremely dull chore. Even taking out the gar- 
bage has greater entertainment value. Human activities 
capable of exciting the mind, refreshing the soul and clear- 
ing away the slums of boredom in which we live have to 
be worth something in themselves. Golf is. Softball is. Ski- 
ing is. So are swimming, handball, cooking, wine bibbing 
and sex. But plodding 10 laps around a cinder track in a 
silly suit is not. (And anyone who does the equivalent 20 
laps around an indoor track is simply asking to have him- 
self certified and committed.) 

By my principles exercise makes sense only if it is the 
byproduct of some more weighty and more human activ- 
ity. As a matter of fact, it won’t be kept up long enough 
to be of any use unless it is. I went through a fair number 
of idiot exercise gambits before I came up with my pres- 
ent satisfactory routine. I did sit-ups, running in place 
and a couple of other approximations to solitary con- 
finement, and then I settled on two activities that I found 
both refreshing and invigorating: wood splitting and walk- 
ing-running. They illustrate my principle beautifully. Wood 
splitting first. 

It provides me, obviously, with wood for my fireplace, but 
that is only the smallest corner of my satisfaction with it. It 
takes time to develop the coordination to use a 10-pound 
sledge, three steel wedges and a splitting ax efficiently. Espe- 
cially the splitting ax. You go through a fair number of han- 
dles before you are able to connect smartly all the time, but 
even at that it's one of the cheapest forms of recreation and 
health insurance around — assuming, of course, you can get 
the logs to split. For less than a S20 initial outlay and SI0 a 
year upkeep it will restore your heart, shoulders, arms, back 
and gut to decent muscular shape — all at the bargain-time 
rate of about 1 5 minutes a day. 

As I said, though, there are other satisfactions. One of 
the great delights of life is to take a slice of a really big 
tree (say, 30 inches in diameter, cut to fireplace length) 
and work it down into a pile of cordwood. If it is oak or 
maple or one of the soft, straight-grained woods it splits 
like a dream. The halving of the piece has to be done with 
sledge and wedges, but after that the splitting ax does the 

continued 
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Add up all the things you want in an 
automatic big-game rifle. 


With all that going for it, it’s no wonder 
our Model 742 (wc call it the "Woods- 
master”®) is the most popular automatic 
riflearnund. (Seemsthatit'spopularwith 
some other manufacturers, too. Our gas- 
operated action has inspired them to 
follow suit.) 

The 742 has proven itself under all 
kinds of field conditions . . . even the 
super-rugged ones wc imposed before we 
introduced it. We put the action through 
hell, and it passed every test with 
flying colors. But we haven't just sat 
back since then and admired our handi- 
work. We’re constantly looking for ways 
to improve the 742. Our latest move 


is a coating of Du Pont "Teflon"-S** 
on vital operating parts. The self-lubri- 
cating action of "Teflon"-S keeps every- 
thing operating the way it's supposed to 
. . . smooth and easy. Friction is almost 
eliminated. And we've found that 
“Teflon"-S helps prevent oil and dirt 
huild-up. So cleaning is a lot easier. 

Couple all that with things like our 
unique way of finishing metal— "vibra- 
honing", a special ultra-hard DuPont 
RK-W wood finish, easy-loading optional 
clips, sling strap and swivels. Prices 
start at only $164. 95*. Now you have a 
pretty fair idea of the automatic you 
really ought to get your hands on. 


One last thought. We’ve been making 
automatic rifles for more than 64 years. 
Knowing that probably won’t make you 
shoot any better. What it does mean, 
though, is that you’ll be going into the 
field with a lot of experience under your 
arm. If you'd like to know more about 
the 742 and all the 1970 Remington rifles, 
send for our 48-page, full-color catalog. 
Just write: Remington Arms Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 0G602, Dept. GG. 

fymingtoil (gffPOED 

We make thousands of firearms a year. 
One at a time. 


••Reg. IJ. S. Pat. OfT. for DuPont's non-stick finishes. 

t Minimum Fair Trade retail prices in all states included in Remington's Fair Trade program. In other states, these are recommended minimum prices. 
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You might never miss another flash picture. 


MAGICUBE looks like any other flash- 
cube. But doesn’t work like any other. 

MAGICUBE is the firstand only flash- 
cube that works without batteries. 

You didn't know flashcubes work on 
batteries? Many people don't. They’re 
inclined to blame the flashcube when it 
doesn't flash. 

As father to the child (we invented 
the flashcube in 1965) this bugged us. 

Because the odds are 50 to 1 the 
trouble is in the electrical system. A 
dead battery. Or faulty contacts. 

And because of this, millions of flash 
shots are goofed every year. 

So we’ve re-invented the flashcube 
1970). We’ve developed a flashcube 
!nat doesn't depend on batteries or 


contacts. That works on its own, built- 
in independent power source. 

And we’ve called it MAGICUBE. 
That's how it seems to work. Every time. 

Sylvania’s Blue Dot MAGICUBE is 
self-powered. It is flashed by a simple 
mechanical — not electrical — device 
within the camera. 

Kodak has now developed a new 
series of Instamatic® "X” Cameras de- 
signed to use MAGICUBE. Other cam- 
era makers are following suit. 

And why not? It means no more 
flash shots will ever be missed because 
of dead batteries or faulty contacts. 

One small problem, though. Now i 
you do goof a flash picture, who are youN 
going to blame? 


GeneralTelephone & Electronics 




Raleigh, N. C., August 14— American Motors’ 
Javelin beats Camaro, Firebird and Mustang in NASCAR 


Grand American. 

Javelin is winning all over the 
map. The victory at Raleigh makes 
it 3 wins out of the last 4 NASCAR- 
GA events for Jim Paschal and his 
Warren Prout-prepared and modi- 
fied Javelin. 

He finished seven laps ahead of 
the second place Camaro. 

The first Firebird to finish cap- 


tured fourth place. 

The top Mustang finished in 
eighth place. 

Meanwhile, Mark Donohue and 
the Javelin have become consistent 
winners in Trans-Am, winning 
three out of the last five races. 

At American Motors we’re loving 
every minute of it. 


If You're going to buy a sporty car, 
buy one that's going places. 


FI American Motors 
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whole job. Every shot produces a clean separation; first 
along the radii of the log, giving you long thin wedges, 
then across the wedges, down the grain made by the growth 
rings, giving you handsome, almost square fireplace pieces. 
The body gets its exercise, but the chief recipient of plea- 
sure is the mind. The whole world has texture, shape and 
grain, and man was made to run the thumb of his in- 
tellect across it. Whether in beholding the fit of twin al- 
monds in the shell or the startling whiteness of freshly 
split maple, he stands before creation in the image of God 
and catches a glimpse of what only God saw till then: the 
hidden, the unobserved, the mysterious deep-down things. 
Fifteen minutes a day of that are like pure, cold water on 
a parched tongue. Especially when you live, as we do, in a 
hell of fakery and superficiality. 

On the other hand, if the logs you split are elm the 
whole vision changes. Put away the splitting ax; elm just 
laughs at it. It splits all right, but it doesn't come apart. 
One wedge is driven in all the way. The crack starts. A sec- 
ond is driven in next to it. The crack widens, but still no 
separation. You turn the log on its side and drive the 
third, praying it will force the opening enough to loosen 
one of the first two so you can keep going. An expert can 
get by with three wedges, but a duffer can easily lose all 
three in a log that still hasn't split in two. And even when 
an expert’s split is complete he may need a hand ax to 
chop through the crossed sinews of elm that refuse to 
break their grip. 

Elm is good for a lot of sweat — and it makes for a 
much slower-growing pile of cordwood — but, peculiarly, 
it, too, refreshes the mind. What you have here is not the 
sweet mystery of creation yielding easily to man as its 
lord but the sheer cussedness of things fighting you all the 
way. You have a glimpse of Earth not as man’s mother 
and friend, but as a great lummox of a drinking partner 
always brawling and taunting, full of his own stubborn 
stupidities and ready any hour of the day or night for still 
another pointless round of Indian wrestling. In the age of 
the automatic elevator, the TV dinner and the right pill 
for any malaise — in this, our era of blissful trust that all 
will go well just because we told it to — how' salutary to be 
reminded of the general boobishness of creation. How 
marvelous, for the expenditure of only 15 minutes, to re- 
cover the truth that things that come easy are, as often as 
not, fakes. How nice to be headed once again in the only 
human direction: uphill. 

And that brings me back to walking-running. I live in a 
town of fairly steep hills — to do nothing but run would be 
to invite exhaustion. When my fellow townspeople catch 
me walking up a steep hill (my exercising is done on local 
streets and roads and my habits are known), they taunt 
me. “What’s the matter?” they shout. “Given up run- 


ning?” 1 thank them for their concern but inform them 
that while I am eccentric, I am not crazy. I have no in- 
tention of doing anything just to prove a point. Con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of small minds. 

There’s the point, you see. The refreshment and en- 
largement of the mind counts most; the body goes along 
for the exercise, but it sits in the back seat. That’s why I 
call my daily recreation walking-running and not jogging. 

It is a time for the estimation of Earth again, for the breath- 
ing in of the four seasons. It is a time for liberation from 
the prisons of purposefulness in which we lock ourselves. 
Jogging is just another dungeon. The jogger has to do his 
mile or two without stopping. He keeps his eye on his 
watch. He bores you with the senseless information that 
this week he is down to an eight-minute mile while last 
week he could barely manage a nine. 

The walker, on the other hand, is a free man. If while 
running he sees something he can appreciate only at walk- 
ing speed, he walks. If while walking he finds something 
that can be savored only in place, he stops. If his copy of 
the Times , picked up midway in his progress, has a par- 
ticularly good story, he finds himself a convenient rock, 
step or bench and sits down. He has. for the hour or so a 
day in which he is on the town — footloose is the exact 
word for it — broken out of the mold. He doesn’t have to 
do anything but be alive and aware. 

And when he talks to you he is no bore. He gives you 
news, not of arbitrary internal statistics but of reality 
itself — of the height of the snowdrifts, the depth of the thaw, 
the progress of spring and the warmth of the rain. He 
is a man who has read not his own opinions of himself, 
but the face of nature. He tells you of striped sunlight in 
the woods you shouldn't miss, of a stand of milkweed 
you must at all costs smell and of a German shepherd 
three blocks away that is to be avoided like the plague. He 
is. in short, often delightful, frequently useful and even 
at his worst, tolerable. Who could ask for more? 

But it is not only in his services to his friends that the 
walker excels. If he is worth his salt he walks and runs in 
all weathers. The jogger is a man of limited vision. He be- 
gins by buying a sweat suit, and his career is nipped in the 
bud. He is good only for weather that is moderate and 
dry. If the temperature drops below zero he must either 
run as if the hounds of hell were after him or stay home. 
If it rains, he is licked utterly. The walker, on the other 
hand, does not own a sweat suit. As a man of sensitivity, 
the very inelegance of the name is enough to gall him. 
And as a man of maturity and substance he is glad to 
have parted company for good with every vestige of the 
smelly locker rooms of his youth. He walks or runs in what- 
ever clothes he finds convenient, the variations of his dress 
adding spice to the world of his walking. He ow ns sneak- 
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ers, of course, and wears them whenever possible because 
sneakers arc one of the few trappings of youthful sport- 
iveness delightful enough to escape from the curse of com- 
pulsory phys ed. But for cold and rain, he has clothes that 
make him a match for any weather. Sweaters, a stout, hood- 
ed coat, cotton work gloves and arctics for the depth of 
winter (all of which he can use at other times) and a head- 
to-toe rain suit to be his shield and buckler when the heav- 
ens are falling. 

The jogger would not even consider going out in such 
airs because he cannot conceive of running with all that 
gear. But the walker, free man that he is. goes out and is 
thrice blessed. First, because he in fact gets more exercise 
for his time spent. (Run in arctics all the way through Jan- 
uary and February— it gets you in the legs at first, but it 
docs wonders.) Second, when he takes the arctics off and 
runs in sneakers again, he has a double pleasure: the ease 
of running with a lighter load and the little-boy delight of 
the feel of sneakers after a long winter of shoes. There is 
no true man on earth who can resist the temptation to 
jump under such circumstances. 

The third blessing, however, is the greatest. The man 
who walks in the rain has the rarest liberty in the world. 
Only children share his free- 
dom. Some adults are still ca- 
pable of relishing the snow, 
though most only grumble 
and bear it. But once we are 
grown, there are few of us 
who ever love the rain again 
as we did when we were chil- 
dren. The walker in the rain 
suit is one of the elect. He 
can take all that Heaven can 
give plus some side shots from 
buses speeding through pud- 
dles and still be reasonably 
dry. Better yet, he can stamp 
through floods, walk uphill in 
a gutter that has become a tor- 
rent and, if he likes, build 
dams of snow or leaves and 
send the water all over the 
street. He can sail sticks, try 
to keep pace with bits of melt- 
ing ice as they tumble down- 
hill and make bets with him- 
self as to whether they will 
last all the way to the bot- 
tom. In our sophistication we 
think we are too grown-up 
for such things. As someone 


once said, “Adults are all right: it's grown-ups I can’t 
stand." The man of full age never outgrows anything gen- 
uinely fascinating, not even snowballs or bubble gum. As 
an adult, he simply lifts them into higher and more el- 
egant exchanges. He may use them less but he relishes 
them even more. We outgrow our shoes but not our loves. 
It is forgetfulness, not age. that robs us of our joys. 

But that is enough argument. From there on, the walk- 
er proceeds through cloudbursts of delight, even in the 
blazing sun. He throws stones, skims rocks, gathers pine- 
cones. nuts, cylinder-head bolts and sparkplugs, lie picks 
mushrooms, cats privet leaves, chews upon the sweet shoots 
of long grass and. from May through October, comes 
home with wildflowers in his shirt pocket. 

He walks with his dog, and they both jump a puddle to- 
gether: he catches a glimpse of how the dog knows things, 
for he himself didn’t intellectualize his adjustment of pace 
so he could make his spring from the edge of the puddle: 
he did it by body sense — with the light of reason turned 
off and only the brilliance of the sensitive intellect work- 
ing. He climbs a hill and comes out of the shade into blind- 
ing sunlight on the road, and thus he catches a hint of 
how God secs all things as solid and transparent at once — 
how the world really is some- 
thing brought tremblingly but 
triumphantly out of nothing. 
He watches squirrels race, 
dogs fight, birds mate and 
boys roughhouse. and he sees 
the whole sporting world as 
an image of the processions 
of the Trinity, of the divine 
roughhouse by which Father. 
Son and Holy Ghost ex- 
change omnipotent muscle 
and, in the midst of their 
eternal handsprings, back- 
flips and diving somersaults, 
toss off a creation that is 
one long shout of muscular 
delight. 

Man loses the loveliness, of 
course. More often than not 
he uses his strength for cru- 
elty, depredation and war. 
But for all that, sport still 
stands as witness that power 
was never meant to be more 
than a game. It is seriousness 
that has estranged us — we are 
always closer to home when 
we play. end 
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The 4 big ideas 
behind 

Ducks Unlimited 

(And what they mean to sportsmen like you) 


E, 


/very year more and 
more American sportsmen 
are getting behind Ducks 
Unlimited. And the better 
they understand the big 
ideas behind it, the more en- 
thusiastic their support. 



Idea »1 

There are two reasons 
why the supply of wild ducks 
in North America has been so 
unstable in the past 30 years: 

1. Increased drainage of wetlands. 

2. Droughts or floods cut down nesting. 

Idea 2 

80 ' of all the ducks on American fly ways are 
hatched each year in Canada . So if we want 
more wild ducks in the United States, we’ve 
got to improve and control nesting conditions 
in Canada. 

Idea ~3 

Since by law duck stamp monies cannot be 
used outside the USA, a non-profit organiza- 
tion of volunteer American sportsmen like 
Ducks Unlimited must raise the monies needed 
to get the job done. 

Idea -4 

Because Ducks Unlimited’s conservation 
plans and program do work, it receives enthu- 
siastic support from Canadian governments 
and Canadian sportsmen as well. 

So there are the ideas behind Ducks Un- 
limited . . . why it came into being in the first 
place. Here’s what DU has accomplished to date : 

1 . Ducks Unlimited has raised and invested 
over $20 million to create, restore and control 
almost 2,000,000 acres of prime wetlands in 
Canada. 


2. DU has built over 900 
“duck factories” — all teem- 
ing with ducks. They include 
almost 9,000 miles of pro- 
ductive shoreline. 

3. All the acreage has been 
provided to Ducks Unlim- 
ited at no cost by Canadian 
citizens and provincial and 
dominion governments. 

Now DU has activated a 
new master plan that calls 
for turning an additional 4,500,000 acres into 
drought and flood proof duck factories in the 
next ten years. 

To get the job done, thousands more Amer- 
ican sportsmen must join Ducks Unlimited and 
give it the support it deserves. How about you? 

Send your check for $10 or more (it’s deduct- 
ible) to DUCKS UNLIMITED. Dept. T04. P.O. Box 
66300, Chicago, Illinois 60666. Thank you. 
Thank you very much. 



Before DU A dried up lake bed near Brooks. Alberta, Canada. 



After DU Turned into 87 acres of prime waterfowl habitat. 
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VANTED 



Colorful Sport Shirts 
For Fall 

v / well, look for 
vat good stores everywhere/ 


All the excitement and flavor 
of sailing the lovely, 
picturesque New England coast 

THE BAY 
AND 

THE SOUND 

Under Sail from Newport 
to Cape Cod 

With text by John Parkinson, Jr., 
well-known yachtsman and 
yachting historian, and 140 
pages of magnificent pictures by 
the gifted marine photographer 
Norman Fortier, this superbly 
produced book is surely one 
of the season's most 
stunning gift books. 

$10.00 at bookstores, 
or from Little, Brown 
and Company. 

34 Beacon St-. 

Boston, Mass- », 

02106 



The Real Fun of the Fair Was 
the Fiorse Pulling 


Maybe the kids preferred the freak show, but what the county farmers 
came to see were the teamsters’ tugs-of-war by JIM HARRISON 


U ntil the age of 14 I lived in what 
now seems the 19th century, in a 
small county seat of 1,500 people in 
Northern Michigan. My father was the 
government agricultural agent in the 
area, and it was his job to dispense ad- 
vice to farmers in a hopelessly unfertile 
countryside of jack pine, scrub oak, ce- 
dar swamps and fields. 

Part of my father’s job was to run 
the annual county fair with Francis God- 
bold, the director of the 4- H (head, heart, 
health, hands) Club, and he loved his 
work. The fair was always held in late 
August on three invariably hot and dusty 
days. There were produce and crafts 
tents, where prize vegeiables were 
stacked neatly. There were canning, nee- 
dlework and sewing exhibits, and the 
inevitable judging of milk cows, beef cat- 
tle, calves, pigs, sheep and chickens. 

In my youth I took less interest in 
these than in the small midway, where 
there were games of chance and a few 
rides, a Ferris wheel and merry-go- 
round, plus at least one implausibly 
frightening whirl-and-puke sort of ma- 
chine. And a freak show, where one paid 
an extra dime to see a hermaphrodite — 
an experience, I might add, that didn't 
mar my young farm-bred psyche. 

For the adults the most exciting spec- 
tacle at the fair was the heavyweight 
horse pulling contest. The small grand- 
stand would fill early in the afternoon 
w ith farmers and their wives talking and 
shading their eyes with the mimeo- 
graphed programs. Out in the infield and 
across the track from the grandstand a 
dozen teams or so would be standing, 
their owners since midmorning having 
gone through the involved process of 
unloading them from trucks and put- 
ting on the harness and “working them 
out" a bit. I was always out in the 
infield, too, but I watched the action 
with no great interest. Horses were sim- 


ply as common as dogs or hogs to me. 

At last the pulling teams would be 
marched out and people would clap for 
their favorites. The contest consisted of 
each team in turn attempting to pull a 
loaded stoneboat a certain number of 
feet. A man with a clipboard would mark 
its progress, weight would be added and 
coniestantseliminated forwhat I thought 
was hours and hours until a champion 
would be proclaimed. 

As l have said, none of this struck 
me as particularly entertaining when 1 
was a boy. Yet now, like many of my gen- 
eration who reached maturity during the 
lassitude of the Eisenhower era, I feel 
lost within the energetic radicalism of 
the young and so I have come back to 
horse pulling. I go to horse pulling con- 
tests, few as they arc, whenever I get a 
chance. 1 stand in the infield, take my 
clumsy pictures and talk to the farmers. 
The teamsters’ beasts look huge and 
magnificent to me now. In reverse of 
the usual childhood memory, they have 
become grander with lime rather than 
diminishing. 

For the insider, the sport of horse pull- 
ing has intricacies that remind one of 
fly-fishing or grouse hunting, subtle and 
arcane strategies and superstitions that 
would fail any vaguely scientific test. 
There are cruelties, too, that reflect bad- 
ly on a very small minority of prac- 
titioners. 

Of all the breeds of pulling horses, 
the Belgian, with origins that date back 
to William the Conqueror's war-horses, 
is the strongest and most popular in the 
heavyweight class. The Pcrcheron is the 
most frequent breed in the “light- 
weights," the cutoff point being a com- 
bined weight per team of 3,200 pounds. 
But the largest team does not necessarily 
win. Conditioning is a vital factor, as 
are natural strength, daily workouts and 
how well the horses pull together as a 
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team. A well-trained lighter team often 
beats a stronger and heavier one. As 
with dogs, there is a great variation of 
size within each breed. At present there 
is an attempt being made to breed “more 
light" under Belgian pullers, to sacrifice 
a bit of their compactness for a rangier 
horse. 

Pulling horses arc nearly always geld- 
ings or mares for obvious reasons. One 
scarcely can tell a sexed-up bull elephant 
to calm down if there’s a female in heat 
in the area, and an elephant’s strength 
could not be much greater than that of 
these huge animals. It has been accu- 
rately estimated that a team of cham- 
pionship quality can pull the equivalent 
of a rolling load of 1 10 tons or a dead- 
weight stoneboat of around 10,000 
pounds. 

Nowadays a device called a “hydrom- 
eter" mounted on a truck is often used 
in major contests for absolute accuracy, 
but such a device would find little favor 
at the old county fairs. Much of the au- 
dience’s pleasure lay in the visual drama 


of the pig iron being gradually added in 
the stoneboat as the contest went on. 
Usually there were many arguments and 
much stalling. False passes were made 
at the hitch in a subtle tactic designed 
to allow the bottom of the boat to cool, 
thus reducing the friction of heat caused 
by the previous contestant. 

Today, as yesterday, most teams are 
keyed to start pulling by the sound of the 
clank of the hitch when the hook drops 
in, rather than by the shout of the team- 
ster. Two assistants carry the ends of the 
eveners as the team swings up to the boat, 
the teamster seats himself holding the 
reins tightly; then with the clank or the 
shout their flanks lower, and the horses 
strain forward against the weight, tear- 
ing out clots of earth with their hooves. 
When the 27*4 -foot distance is reached, a 
whistle is blown, No well-trained audi- 
ence ever claps until the distance is cov- 
ered. as the horses associate applause 
with success and will stop short. 

Horse pulling is still an extremely ex- 
pensive sport, and the prize money so 


pitifully small as to make it virtually am- 
ateur. Top prizes rarely go over S250. 
A pulling team which will be in its prime 
for only about five years can cost any- 
where from S400 to S20.000, and to this 
initial expense must be added the cost 
of hauling a team from contest to con- 
test, the feeding of animals that eat four 
times as much as racehorses and the con- 
siderable price of the custom harness. 

Like much that our parents believed 
in, horse pulling as a sport will, 1 sus- 
pect, disappear — probably in my own 
lifetime. Breeding the animals will no 
doubt continue, but the sport. I'm sure, 
will suffer a natural degeneration as or- 
ganic to our time as the death of joust- 
ing was to the Middle Ages. Meanwhile, 
back at the fair, the audience grows old- 
er and sparser. Today the grandstand 
at a pulling contest, admission to which 
is free, looks like a retirement colony 
on holiday. Horse pulling cannot com- 
pete with DAN’S HEtL ROARING DEVIL 

driving car smashers, the feature at- 
traction of this year’s fair. end 



ERIK THE RED 


WITH A NEW 

(§ 51 S V burgundy aroma. 

, " A mellow new taste and aroma; 

a rich new smoking satisfaction in a 
filter tip cigar. In the bold size of Scandinavian 
descent. New Erik Burgundy. Spirited companion 
to famous Erik Regular and Erik Ment/ioJ.. 

•1970 LorilWrd 


HOW 
TO CATCH 
THE 
WORLDS 
FASTEST 


This Bear's name is Gale Sayers and he's got moves that haven't been 
invented yet. 

The only way to make sure you catch him every time is to take a 
football-season s-worth of Sports Illustrated. 

26 weeks for only $3.97. From here to the Super Bowl for a dime and a 
nickel per week! 

With Sports Illustrated, you won't miss a single game. Or a single un- 
believable carry by the likes of Gale Sayers, Calvin Hill, Tom Matte. 
Or a single super thread-needle pass by Joe Namath, Len Dawson, 
Roman Gabriel, et al. 



Pro ball, college ball... football is our turf and we'll put it all in your 
hands. With yards of color pictures, crackling game stories, predic- 
tions, scouting reports, personality profiles. 

t Sign on today, so you'll be in time for our two spectacular pre- 
V season preview issues. Quick, hand the order card off to the first 
^ postman that passes. 

Never in history did 150 a week buy so much action. 




FOR THE RECORD 


basketball The U S. Olympic Development team 
lost Tor the first time on its European lour, in the 
finals of an international tournament in Moscow, 
to a SOVIET all-star team 89-61 


bicycling Pulling away on the Iasi lap from the 
lone remaining challenger among a field of 85. 
MIKE CARNAHAN. 29. of Rochester, VY w„n 
the 108-mile men's road title in the National Am- 
ateur Bicycle Championships in Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park. The women's winner was 1969 world 
champion MRS. AUDREY McELMURY of Del 
Mar, Calif, (page 241. 


motor sports - I ndiunapolis 500 winner AL UN- 
SER averaged 62.301 mph in winning the 100-mile 
national dirt-track championship at the Illinois State 
Fair, Only sis starters finished from a field of 27 
as 28 of the 100 laps were run under the yellow cau- 
tion flag. 

PETE HAMILTON of Charlotte. N.C. averaged 
a record 158.517 mph in a Plymouth and won his 
third major NASCAR event of the year, the SI .10.605 
Talledcga ( Ala. I 500. He finished only 8.9 seconds 
ahead of Bobby Isaac. Hamilton's $2.3,165 prize 
gave him a total of $120,660 for 12 races this year. 


bowling -BOBBE NORTH of Downey. Calif., 
emerging from a lightly bunched field, roiled a 21 3 
in the 16th and final game and won the Profes- 
sional Woman Bowlers Association Naiuin.il Cham- 
pionship in Flint. Mich. Annesc Dunlc.ivy of Brook- 
lyn was second, 45 pins behind. 


rowing Northeastern University student JIM 
DIETZ led most of the wav along the 2.000-metcr 
Cooper River course in Collingswood. N.J. to win 

and 5o' < secomK The VESPER BOAt'cLUB of 
Philadelphia won the champion eights. 


FOOTBALL In a poll of 518 college head coaches, 

O. J. SIMPSON. Hcisman Trophy winning half- 
back at Southern California, and PAUL (BFARl 
BRYANT of Alabama were named the 1960s' top 
college football player and coach. Runners-up wetc 
Gale Sayers, formerly of Kansas, and Tevas' Dar- 
rel Royal, respectively. 


golf MARTHA WILKINSON made up a one- 
hole deficit after the first 18 hy winning the first 
three holes of the day's second round and went on 
lo win the USC Vs women's amateur 3-2 over Cvn- 
thia Hill at Wee Burn Country Club in Darien. 
Conn. Miss Wilkinson. 21. of Anuhcim. Calif., was 
then Invited along with Miss Hill- of Si. Peters- 
burg. Fla., and Miss Jane Bastunchurv to repre- 
sent the U.S. at the world amateur team cham- 
pionship in Madrid Sept. 30-Oet. 3 (page 42 1 . 


SHOOTING RONALD G. TROYFR of Andover. 
Ohio won the national high-powered rifle cham- 
pionship at Camp Perry. Ohio with an alltimc rec- 
ord score of I.5fi8 points lout of a possible 1,600), 
leaving 53 of his 160 shots within the x ring of the 
bull's-eye. Army Sergeant MILLS G. BROUN 
of Honolulu, with 4'll of a possible 500 points, dc- 
Ictttcd Middleton Tompkins of Long Beach. Calif.. 
by one point in the individual rifle match. 


soccer NORTH AMERICAN LEAGUE: Roch- 

s.is City ill Ihe Norlliern Division when the Lanc- 
er- lied Washington 2-2 while the Spurs were being 
upset hy St. Louis 2-1. In next week's season finale 
the co-leaders meet in Rochester. 

Nodhetn Oivisiox Roch«slet (8-9-6), Kansas City (8-9- 
6). St. Louis (4-17-2). Southern Division Washington 
( 14-5-4). Atlanta (10-8-$;, Dallas (8-11-4). 


harness racing HORTON HANOVfR 
1522.90) won the S49.00O Canadian Pacing Derby. 

Tempered Yankee. Winning time for the mile was 
1:59. 

horse racing -With the favorites out of the mon- 
ey. LOUD ($26) won Ihe 101st Travers at Sara- 
toga Springs by a neck in a record 2:01. Judgahlc 
led from Ihe start to Ihe 16th pole, but couldn't with- 
stand Loud's finishing drive. Favorite Twice Wor- 
thy finished eighth in the field of nine. 

STAUNCH AVENGER (S2.60) ran his unbeaten 
string to four straight with a victory in the $53,400 
Arch Ward Slakes for 2-year-olds at Arlington Park 
I page 44). The favorite ran the six furlongs in 1:10, 
w ith Hook It Up a close second. 


swimming -Thirteen world records weft set in the 
AAU'v national outdoor swimming championships 
in Los Angeles (page /#): three by Indiana Uni- 
versity sophomore Gary Hall. 200-meter butterfly 
(2:05.019). 200-meter individual medley (2:09.4891 
and 400-meter individual medley (4:31.038): two 
each by Alice Jones of Cincinnati. 100-meter but- 
terfly ( | :©4. 1 1 7) and 200-meter butterfly <2- 19.324); 
and Indiana freshman John Kinsclla, 400-meter free- 
style (4:02.818) and 1.500 meters <15 57.10); and 
one each by Mike Stamm of Coronado (Calif. I Na > y 
Swim Association. 200-mclct backstroke (2:06.334 )• 
Debbie Mever of Sacramento. Calif., 400-meter free- 
style 14:24.343); Phillips 66 Swim Club of Long 
Beach, Calif.. 800-meter freestyle relay (7:47.624); 
Indiana junior Mark Spit/. lOO-nvctcr freestyle 
( 51.94); Stanford sophomore Brian Job. 200-meter 


breast-stroke 12:23.465) and Los Angeles Allilctic 
Club. Men's 400-meter freestyle relay 13:28.780). 


tennis — MRS. NANCY NEELD. an Albuquerque 
housewife, won the National Senior Women's 
Championship, defeating iwo-timedefending cham- 
pion Mrs. Betty Pratt of Maitland, Fla. 6-3. 7-5. 

track A fielo - American athletes continued their 
barnstorm tour of Europe by winning I Oof 1 5 events 
ill an international meet at Mulmoc. Sweden. 
Among the winners were JAY SILVESTER in the 
discus. 209' I '/i and Sweden's KJELL ISAKSSON, 
w ho set a national pole vault record at 17' 5’/$'. 


water skiing — An Ohio boy and a California 
girl were the junior division (under 12) winners at 
the 28ih annual Water Ski Championship' in Can- 
ton, Ohio. DAVID BORRORscorcd2.756points for 
the boys' title and LISA ST. JOHN accumulated 
J.50I lor the girls'. 


yachting -Off Newport. R.I., the French 12- 
meter sloop frame fell behind after leading most 
of the way. and GRLTFL II of Australia "on the 
first race in the series to determine the America's 
Cup challenger and also took the second. The U.S. 
field of defenders was narrowed to two as tt eu’h- 
erly and Heritage were eliminated (page 14). 

The two-man AUSTRALIAN team won the 420 
Class championship in the six-race series ut Tel 
Aviv with a low score of 30.4 points. French teams 
were second and third, and the U.S. was fourth. 


mileposts C LOSl D THE HELMS ATHLETIC 
I OUNDATION MUSEUM in Los Angeles, which 
for 34 years has contained the artifacts of sport of 
every continent; for want of financial support. 
NAMED; ARTHUR ASHE. BOB LUTZ. CLIFF 
RICHEY and SIAN SMITH, to the U.S. Davis 
Cup team which will seek a third straight cham- 
pionship beginning in the Challenge Round against 
West Germany, Aug. 29 to 31. m Cleveland. 


NAMED MRS. LYNNE ABBFS ROLLEY. 21. 
former nationally ranked professional, to coach the 
all-male tennis team at St. Mary's College in Mor- 
aga. Calif. 


AWARDED: The 1972 NCAA track and field 
championships to the UNIVERSITY OF ORt- 
GON; also, the 1972 NCAA basketball champi- 
onships. to Ihe LOS ANGELES SPORTS ARENA. 


DIED, EDWARD H. HILLIARD JR.. 47. a Den- 
ver businessman active in conservation work and 
an organizer of the first Congress on Environment, 
in Chicago last June; while climbing the 14.014- 
fool North Maroon Peak in western Colorado. 


CREDITS 

1 5 -Erie Schwellordfi Id, 17 -H«ku JfW/nefer- 
16 -Nad leiler. 19 Sheedy 6 to/.,,; 24, 25 Ruy 
DeCo'ovo; 26-32 — 5'iel Haritiom- Black Slot 34 
AP. UH : 36-UPI.42— Tony Iooto. 44 - Hr, b 5c ha. f. 
man,- 57 — Jamei A. Moore-Poolano IMe.l Press He,, 
old III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DUFFY WILLIAMS, 1 4. 

of Saline. Mich., scored 
Ihe first hole in one ever 
made on Ihe 5-year-old 
Brooksidc Golf Course, 
running in a driver on 
the 212-yard, par-3 fifth 
before two playing 
partners. Duffy, a duf- 
fer no longer, has been 
playing golf only two 
years. 



GARY WHITE, a June 
graduate of Alderson- 
Broaddus College in 
West Virginia, where he 
was All-America in soc- 
cer and earned a tryout 
for the U.S, Olympic 
socccrteamin 1972, will 
coach lhat sport at 
Spring Arbor (Mich.) 
College starting In the 
fall. 



SAM GUPTON, 13, of 

Durham. N.C., chal- 
lenged the largest held 
ever, 260 entrants, and 
took the 1 970 Soap Box 
Derby in Akron before 
73.000 spectators, win- 
ning a S7.500 college 
scholarship awarded by 
Chevrolet. His lime in 
the final downhill heal 
was 27.22. 



JIM DODGE. |4, won 
the iog-birling champi- 
onship against 75 con- 
testants with a fast- 
stepping performance 
at the annual birling 
clinic in Lewiston, Ida- 
ho. spilling his brother 
Russ from his perch on 
their log as it bobbed 
in the Volmcr Bowl 
Swimming Pool- , 



LYNNE ELLEN BURKE, 

15, of Montgomery, 
Ala., won three firsts 
and a second, out of 
four events at the AAU 
Senior National Baton 
Twirling Champion- 
ships held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern 
Mississippi for the best 
showing among the 150 
girls entered. 



MRS. RITA' WILLEY of 

Rockland. Maine won 
the first world's sardine 
speed-packing title, cut- 
ting and squeezing 536 
of the silvery fish into 
67 cans at a rate of bet- 
ter than one per second. 
For her effort she got 
5300 and challenges 
from sardine stuffers 
around the world- 


19 t h"ole the readers take over 


MAD ABOUT JOE 

Sirs: 

Regarding your horror cover of Aug. 17, 
what was it? 

1 ) A zombie recently escaped from some 
moldy crypt? 

2) A new and even more horrible version 
of Wolftnan? 

3) A mindless creature dreamed up by 
the proverbial mad scientist? 

4) The quarterback of the onetime foot- 
ball champions of the world and a sup- 
posed ideal for American youth? 

Whichever choice you make, the hand 
painted dunce cap goes to the editors of 
Sports Illustrated for the most hideous, 
pointless, disgusting, supremely distasteful 
cover picture in the history of your or any 
other sports magazine. What woefully sor- 
ry days we have fallen upon! 

Neil H- Shreye 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

A great quarterback must also be a great 
sport, and Namath has to be on the bot- 
tom of this list. Here’s hoping no one's son 
wants to grow up to be like this creep. Let’s 
keep Hollywood off the cover and out of 
sports. 

Vern Shaw 

Windham, N.H. 

Sirs: 

Finally you have pictured Joe Willie as 1 
have always seen him. However, I would 
much rather sec him as pictured on page 
31 (A Conte Thai Cels a Com I Mon Down, 
Aug. 17), w here Buck Buchanan docs a good 
job on him. The game of football hardly 
needs publicity, especially of this kind. I 
would have preferred a cover photo of Lance 
Alworth making a diving catch or Johnny 
Weissmuller riding an elephant. Mr. Na- 
math just docs not make it. 

Once my present subscription expires, it 
will be my pleasure to return my renewal 
card, folded, spindled and mutilated. 

Michael Lismak 

Prince George, Va. 

Sirs: 

No wonder Joe turned to acting: you 
won’t see him ad-libbing with Pete Barnes 
or Buck Buchanan. 

Russ Hess 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You have set motion pictures back 100 
years! 

Larry Bei.l 

Arlington, Va. 


Sirs: 

The hairy bum shouldn’t be allowed to 
play football. 

Paul Brent 


North Bcllmorc, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Ah. fer cryin' out loud! That cover pho- 
to was strictly from hunger. I don't know 
for what sport Joe Namath was preparing 
in this movie, but it wasn’t one we need in 
Sports Illustrated. For that matter, I am 
one of those who think we don’t need Joe 
Namath in Sports Illustrated anymore. 
He is good copy for the newspapers, but 
I question whether his football ability 
would be worth writing about if they left his 
extra-curricular activities out of the story. 

Shirry Bishop 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Come on, give Joe a break. When you 
get down to it, if you had all the money 
and prestige you would ever need, who would 
you want hugging you— the blonde on the 
cover or the brute on page 33? 

Scott Fleming 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Wow! Who is that gorgeous girl with Joe? 

John Bay 

Flushing, N.Y. 

• She is Victoria George, an American 
actress living in Rome.— ED. 


Sirs: 

How dare you show only pictures of Joe 
getting hit! Your portfolio of photos seems 
to make the Jet offensive line look terrible. 
As staunch Jet fans, we feel that Winston 
Hill. Dave Herman. Randy Rasmussen and 
John Schmitt arc four of the best offensive 
linemen in pro football (and that includes 
the National Conference). 

At least your photographs deny the ac- 
cusation that Joe Namath doesn't have guts. 
Many people feel that he throws the ball 
away just to avoid contact. These pictures 
show what happens after he throws the ball. 
We challenge you to show a picture of w here 
the football was in each of these situations. 
We tend to think that it was safely in the 
hands of George Sauer or Don Maynard. 

Roger Chiocchi 
Arthur Wait 

Verona, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a brilliant article. 
Maybe you can start a series, with the next 


issue featuring Joe Kapp getting dumped. 

Damian Strahl 

Citrus Heights, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the articlcand photographs 
on Joe Namath. They portray the real life 
of a pro quarterback. It was a great tribute 
to a man I greatly admire and respect. Joe 
Willie Namath may be out for more mon- 
ey but so is everyone else, and he would be 
a damn fool to think or do otherw ise. 

Joe Martin 

Mondovi, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I just have one thing to say. Those de- 
fensive linemen couldn't have done it to a 
nicer guy. 

Mark Walsh 

Windsor, Conn. 

JUST SAM 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for an honest and revealing 
story about Cleveland’s pitching ace, Sam 
McDowell (Sam of /.(MX) Ways, Aug. 17). 
The main point of the article — />., that Mc- 
Dowell has the ability to pitch brilliantly 
was proved on Aug. 13 when he pitched his 
1 7th victory, a three-hitter over Oakland. A 
truly bright future is awaiting Sudden Sam. 

Richard L. Bunge 

Chatsworth, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The trouble with Sam McDowell is that 
there aren't enough people like him. The 
trouble w ith John t Blue Moon) Odom is that 
there’s one too many of him. Moon Odom 
doesn’t have Sudden’s stuff, and I'd like to 
tell him to keep quiet until he does. And for 
anyone else who says Sam has never had a 
good season, here arc a few statistics: 

1963 Led the league with 325 strikeouts 
and a 2.18 ERA, won 17 games and 
made the All-Star team. 

1966 Led the league with 225 SOs. 

1968 Led the league w ith 283 SOs, placed - 
second in ERA and made the All- 
Stars. 

1969 Led the league with 279 SOs, scored 
18 victories (his personal high) and 
again made the All-Stars. 

Who knows what Sam will finish with 
this year? But don't worry, it will be good. 
Eat your heart out, Blue Moon Odom. 

Carl MorrtRN 

Kcnmorc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Sudden Sam is my kind of man. Baseball 
is jest a part of his life. This is the way it 
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should be. Most of us tend to take the game 
too seriously and inject ten’ many life-and- 
dcath aspects into it. 

Richard Sugg 

Goldsboro, N.C. 

Sirs: 

I salute Pat Jordan for an engaging and 
enlightening treatment of an enigmatic ath- 
lete. Perhaps now we Indian fans can more 
understanding^ resign ourselves to worship- 
ing Sam for what he is rather than for what 
we may have wished him to be. Although 
we may not possess the biggest winner in 
baseball, we may have in Sam something 
more vital to the well-being of the game 
than a winner. 

Ronald G. Heyduk 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HANK, WILLIE AND ROBERTO 

Sirs: 

Your prediction that those who follow the 
Pittsburgh Pirates would be enraged by the 
comments of the anonymous "baseball fan” 
quoted in your Scorecard item ("Heresy,” 
Aug. 17) was quite correct. Anybody who 
follows Pirate baseball knows that Roberto 
Clemente is the greatest in the game today. 
Nearly every reference this "fan” makes to 
Willie Mays is in the past tense. If Clemente 
is anything, he is underrated. As for helping 
his team, kindly check the National League 
standings. We wouldn't trade Clemente for 
Mays, Aaron or anyone else! 

Michael Reed 

W’ay nesburg. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your "non-Pittsburgh fan" says that he 
is sick and tired of hearing that RobertoCle- 
mente is the greatest player in the game 
today. Maybe this is so because everyone 
has been telling him this. 

John Kosko 

Donora, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I agree 100' , with that baseball fan's com- 
menis. He singled out the facts that the 
Buc fans fail to see and that the rest of the 
nation notices. A Clemente docs not com- 
pare with an Aaron or a Mays. Thanks for 
bringing out the truth. 

Ed Skibinski 

Old Bridge, N.J. 

Sirs: 

If you want to get picky, you can point out 
flaws in any player. Mays, for example, has 
had a baffling succession of slumpy Septem- 
bers and, on the occasions when the Giants 
have made the World Series, bad Octobers. 
Despite all his home runs, he has never hit 
one in three World Series, and his lifetime 
batting average for 17 Scries games is .234. 
Aaron, on the other hand, is not an out- 
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WORKING IN A JACK DANIEL’S WAREHOUSE 
has its rewards. In the summertime, it’s the coolest 
spot in the hollow. 



the right way. You see, we'd 
rather let our product age 
the old natural way Mr. Jack 
used. And, besides, we like 
an excuse to cool off on 
warm Moore County days. 


The barrels in our warehouse always 
rest cool, except for those up near 
the roof. So, every now and then we 
move them around, making sure all 
of the whiskey ages and colors 

« 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE e 1970. Jack Daniel Di»UII«.,. Lm Motlo., Prop., Inc. 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, 
actual reduction of these swollen tis- 
sues took place. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation //®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 




If Field & Stream's 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 


yourod 



You can run your ad to advantage n 
the pages of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and 
participate in the love match between SI 
and its readers. We'll rent you some white 
space. Tenants, anyone? 




If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 


To order SI. check box: □ new Q renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


19TH HOLE continued 

standing fielder. His arm is not strong, and 
he docs not make many long running catch- 
es or good plays in the corner to hold hit- 
ters to singles instead of doubles as Cle- 
mente does. 

Mays, Aaron and Clemente arc all great 
players. Let’s leave it at that. 

David S. Hieren 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Statistically, I must agree that Aaron and 
Mays have hit more home runs and driven 
in more runs than Clemente. But sometimes 
statistics don’t hold any value. For exam- 
ple, Ty Cobb led in more statistical de- 
partments than Babe Ruth, yet the Babe 
was named the greatest ever last year. This 
greatest ever stuff is all decided in people’s 
minds. To me, if a man contributes his best 
to baseball he can never be overrated. 

Mike Raid 

Lynnwood, Wash. 

CALL FOR ACTION 

Sirs: 

It occurs to me upon looking at the base- 
ball standings in today's paper that some- 
thing is amiss. Two years ago when division 
play was proposed all we heard were prom- 
ises and more promises of more exciting pen- 
nant races. Just think — four exciting down- 
to-the-wire races instead of two. Well, here it 
is, barely a month after the All-Star Game, 
and three of those promised races are over. It 
doesn't take any great insight to see that Bal- 
timore, Minnesota and Cincinnati arc in like 
Flynn. The Pirates and the Mcts will proba- 
bly go down to the wire, so maybe you just 
have to write the National League off as hav- 
ing one of those years. 

How many more years does Minnesota 
have to waltz away with the Western AL 
crown before people realize that its divi- 
sion needs help? And if Baltimore wins one 
more Eastern AL title I'm going to be sick 
all over my morning sports page! A def- 
inite reorganization is called for. 

The most obvious move would seem to 
be the transfer of some of the better teams 
in the stronger Eastern to the Western Di- 
vision. How about New York and the Red 
Sox for KC and Milwaukee, or Detroit and 
Cleveland for Oakland and Chicago, or any- 
body for anybody? 

As long as Baltimore gets the privilege 
of playing its cousins from Kansas City and 
the Twins are permitted to rampage through 
their cream-puff division, I sec nothing but 
more of the same dull pennant "races" year 
after year. 

Robert L. Dawson 

Albuquerque 
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Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
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